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INTRODUCTION 



In 1985, a Curriculum Review Team which evaluated the 
Psychology Department (in conjunction with the periodic review by 
the Middlestates Accreditation Association) recommended that the 
Psychology faculty at SUNY Farmingdale meet with their 
counterparts from other local colleges to exchange ideas and 
information of mutual interest and benefit. 

From this recof?mendat ion the conference "Teaching of 
Psychology: Ideas and Innovations*' was born. The conference was 
intended to have a practical emphasis. It brought together 
individuals who were concerned with the quality of the teaching 
of undergraduate psychology so that they might share their 
specific ideas, innovations, and recommendations for improving 
the quality of the teach ing/ 1 ear ning process. 

The relatively small size and narrow theme of the conference 
made this sharing possible on both a formal level (the paper 
sessions) and an informal one (in conversations over coffee, 
lunch, or wine and cheese). 

This one day conference was held on March 27, 1987 on the 
campus of the State University of New York College of Technology 
at Farmingdale. The conference was attended by approximately 80 
individuals, some coming from as far away as Massachusetts and 
Minnesota. There were a total Df 26 presentations, including the 
keynote address by Dr. Dennis Coon, 1 panel discussion, 3 
workshops , and 51 papers . Seventeen of the presenters have 
agreed to include their presentations in these conference 
proceed inqs . 
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The conference was considered by all involved to be an 
unqualified success. Plans for a second conference are well 
under way and we intend to make this an annual event. The 
succe'^s of this conference was due in large measure to the 
efforts of the following individuals: Dr. Stanley Feist and 
Dr. Nancy Philips, my fellow conference coordinators; Ms. 
Kristina Clenaghan of the Divi«=iion of Continuing Education, and 
Ms. Barbara Sarr inner, Secretary of the Department of Psychology. 

Judith R. Levine, Ph.D. 
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ABSTRACT 



Many concerned faculty in content areas have ex^^ressed 
the need for refining the reading skills of some students in 
introductory college courses. In addition, a larege number 
of language skills instructors have speculated that the more 
reading courses relate to content courses, tha more transfer of 
reading skills will take place. To address both concerns a 
pilot project was organized at Medgar Evers College that 
paired a developmental reading course with an introductory 
psychology course. Basically this consisted of using the 
reading materials assigned in the psychology course, as well 
as lecture materials, to teach reading and study skills. 

The long range goal of this project was to develop 
self-directed and efficient learners through the teaching of 
apopropriate reading and study skills within the content of a 
college-level course. One immediate observable result was 
that all students participating in the project received 
passing grades in both reading and psychology courses. 
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PAIRED PSYCHOLOGY AND READING COURSE AT KEDGAR EVERS 

Background and Rationale 

Many concerned faculty teaching in content areas have 
expressed the need for refining the reading and writing skills of 
some students in introductory college courses. In addition, a 
large number of language skills instructors have speculated that 
the more the skills courses relate to content courses, the more 
transfer of basic skills will take place. 

Student mastery of course content requires the application 
of skills which are specific objectives of ENGR 004 and ENRR 
004 developmental reading courses. Thus, to address the 
concerns expressed above, it was hypothesized that pairing a 
developmental reading course with an introductory course such as 
psychology might give the academically underprepared student an 
opportunity to learn reading and study strategias within the 
context of a mainstream college course. It was felt that 
students would gain sound academic skills, which would help 
within the content course and might be transferred to content 
courses taken later in their college careers. An increase in 
the students' self-confidence was also expected, gained from the 
ability to succeed within a college-level course, 'lotivation 
was also expected to increase generated from the spirit found 
within a group studying together toward a common goal. 
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Long-Range Goal 

The long-range goal of this project has been to develop 
self-directed and efficient learners through the teaching of 
appropriate reading and study skills within the context of a 
college level course. This increase in ability and motivation, 
it is speculated, may also lead to better student retention. 

Description of Students 

StudentF were targeted for this project who tested at the 
004 reading level on the CUNY standardized reading test and whose 
academic major or interests indicated that psychology would be a 
beneficial course for them. A copy of the letter sent to such 
students is included in the appendix. 

Fall'84 

In the developmental reading class, 13 freshmen were 
enrolled who were also registered in the introductory psychology 
class. 5 additional students, who had been registered in the 
class without registration in the psychology class, were allowed 
to remain at thcjr request. 

In the introductory psychology class these 13 freshmen 
represented 39.3 I of the class. The remaining students were 
primarily other freshmen. 8.8% represented uppercla?smen . 



Spring '85 

In the developmental reading class 8 freshmen were enrolled 
who were also registered in the introductory psychology class. 
5 additional students, who were not registered in the psychology 
class, were allowed to remain and used the same materials as the 
other 8 students. 

In the introductory psychology class these 8 freshmen 
represented 30. 8Z of the class. The remaining students consisted 
of 8 other freshmen and 10 upper class students. The other 
freshmen represented 30.82 of the class and the upperclass 
students 38. 4Z 

Pre-assessment of the group's knowledge of certain pertinent 
basic reading and study skills (e.g., lecture note-taking, test- 
taking, time-scheduling) was measured by an informal questionaire 
administered on the first day of the reading class. Results of 
this pre-assessment indicated that these students were basically 
unprepared in college study skills and most often were aware of 
this deficiency. 
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Structure of Paired Courses 

The design for instuction in the reading skills course 
consisted of 2 sessions a week in a class setting and once a week 
in a reading lab situation where the skills were reinforced. 

The format for instruction in the psychology course 
consisted of lectures, discussions and demonstrations. 

The primary role of the reading skills instructor was the 
teaching of basic reading and study skills and the secondary 
role was to reinforce the learning of content. The primary role 
of the content teacher was to teach psychology concepts and the 
secondary role was to reinforce skills. 

In the reading classes, students learned study strategies 
such as PQ3R (preview, question, read, recite, review), 
annotating the text book, mnemonic devices or memory aids and 
lecture notetaking. Test preparation and test-taking methods 
were also taught and practiced. All of these study skills were 
practiced upon the actual content course material. Fot instance, 
after learning methods for taking class notes, one student each 
period was assigned to report back to the reading class on the 
notes for the preceding content class, receiving feedback from 
the instructor and fellow classmates. Oral reading of the 
textbook took place at regular intervals as well as comprehension 
checks on silent reading to estimate ^nd evaluate each student *s 
reading progress. Specialized vocabulary was taught and 
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retention was measured. Study guides were prepared by the 
instructor or by the students themselves as they attempted to 
anticipate the material which their content teacher might hold 
t*iem responsible for. A syllabus used in the course is included 
in the appendix. 

In the psychology class, the primary objective was to in- 
troduce students to the theories and principles of psychology 
whi'.e simultaneously snaking those abstract concepts relevant to 
their daily living. In other words, theory was translated to 
practice. For instance, in the study of memory, more 
consideration was given to mnemonic devices than to proactive and 
retroactive interference. Students often participated in ''mini- 
experiments" devised by the instructor to illustrate concepts 
such as shaping by using the children's game of "Hot and Cold." 
When presenting topics such as problem-solving, word-association, 
thematic apperception, students were asked to engage in these 
activities. The class in general was organized to be 
participatory. Often students enter introductory psychology 
classes thinking that psychology and mental health are synonymous. 
They marvel when they realize the wide-range of the subfields 
within psychology. Therefore, constant reinforcement of the impact that 
psychology has had and still has on their' lives has become one of 
the foci of each class discussion. 

In order to maintain a high level of performance, quizzes 
were given after the completion of major chapters. Once students were 
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tested in these areas 



this information was not retested because 



the intent was not that 1:hey memorize and regurgitate, but rather 
that they form a conceptual understanding for the purpose of 
applying that knowledge to daily living. A syllabus for this 
course is incJuded in the appendix. 

Meetings were held between the content instructor and the 
reading teacher at frequent intervals to discuss progress of 
individual students and curriculum issues. Students were aware 
of these meetings. 



To date it is reported that of the 21 students participating 
in this project, lOOZ earned passing grades in both the reading 
and psychology courses. This is shown in Table 1. 

Table 1 also shows the DTLS score received by each student 
at the completion of f^e course. This CUNY test is no longer 
used as an exit instrument for developmental reading, as its 
primary function, as determined by the Basic Skills Committee, 
is as a screening device for entering students. Even as a screen- 
ing instrument, it does not have complete credibility as reading 
speed is too major of a factor and study skills are not assessed 
by it. Reading educators in other branches of CUNY have also 
expressed dissatisfaction with this test. Although the value of 
this test has been discounted, it is interesting to note that 652 
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of the paired group passed, as compared to an average of 45Z from 
four randomly selected classes during the Spring '83 semester. 
Although' not statistically significant, possibly du3 to 
unreliability of the test, an indication of reading grov;th may be 
indicated . 
Reading Growth 

A more important indication of reading growth can be seen in 
the differences found between grades and final examination score;, 
between the paired group and students in another ENGR 004 
section taught by the same instructor during the same semester. 
Only the scores of the paired students from the spring semester 
are analyzed as a comparable group did not exist in the fall. 
The average examination grade for the paired group was 86Z, while 
the nonpaired section averaged 742. The grades and scores are 
shown in Table 2. Also shown in Table 2 are the final grades for 
the two reading classes. For the final grade, letter grades were 
converted to numbers ranging from 2 for F to 14 for A. A t-test 
between the paired reading group {M= 12.25,SD = 1.39) and .the 
non-paired reading group (M=8.38,SD= 3.9) on this converted 
score revealed the difference to be statistically signficant 
(t(24.9) - 3.87,p-0). 

A t-test on the final exam grades between the paired read- 
ing group {M-85.88,SD»3.44) and the non-paired reading 
group (M»73.67,SD=9.15) revealed the difference to be 
statistically sigr.ficant ( t (10 ) =3 . 28 , p = 0 ) . 
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Content Class Achievement 

Comparison of these students with other students in the 
introductory psychology class is depicted in Table 3. An 
analysis of variance revealed a statistically significant 
difference between the freshmen in the paired course and other 
freshmen in the psychology course (F(2,54)= 12.07, p=0). 
Fisher post hoc comparisons revealed that the paired group 
differed significantly from other freshmen (non-paired) in the 
psychology class on their final grades. These outcomes show 
the importance of the fact that the paired students were 
learning study skills in the reading class, reinforced in the 
content class, that directly impacted on the content course. - 
It is also noted that during the spring semester 2 of these 
freshmen dropped out whereas no drop-outs were found in the 
paired group. There he'd also been one drop-out in the non- 
paired ENGR section. The better retention in the paired group 
may be attributed to the sense of "belonging" to the larger 
college community which is generated from success in a college- 
level course. 
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Table I 

Grades at Completion of Paired Reading and Psycholo^^y Courses 



Student 


Psychology grade 


Reading grade 


DTLS 


1. 


B + 


A 


26* 


2. 


B 


B 


24* 


3. 


C- 


B 


27* 


4. 


A- 


A 


19 


5. 


c- 


B 


22 


6. 


B 


A- 


30* 


7. 


C 


A- 


27* 


8. 


C 


B 


21 


9. 


B- 


B+ 


29* 


10. 


B 


B 


35* 


11. 


B- 


A- 


32* 


12. 


C- 


C 


30* 


13. 


B 


B- 


23 


14. 


A- 


A- 


30* 


15. 


c- 


B- 


23 


16. 


D 


B 


abs. 


17. 


B- 


B- 


30* 


18. 


0 


C 


23 


19. 


D 


C- 


25* 


20. 


D+ 


B- 


28* 


21. 

* passing 


B- 


B- 


22 
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Table 2 

Comparison of Final Reading Grades and Final Reading Examination 
Scores between the Paired Reading Class and an Unpaired Class 



Paired Group 



Grade 


Exam 


A 


93 


6 


86 


B 


83 


A 


86 


B 


85 


A- 


88 


A- 


84 


B 


82 



Unpaired Group 



Grade 


Exa rn 


B+ 


80 


B- 


66 


F 


62 


B- 


66 


C+ 


76 


A- 


84 


C+ 


66 


B- 


75 


A- 


90 


C+ 


80 


C 


77 


F 


62 


F(WF) 





Examinations were based on reading and study skills taught in 
both classes. 



21 

18 



Table 3 



Comparison of Paired-course Students with Other Students in the 

Introductory Psychology Course 

Paired-Course Other Freshmen . Upperclassmen 
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B+ 


R 

XJ 


r 
\^ 


B- 


WF 


R 


c 


w r 


\^ 


B- 




ij 


B 


D+ 




B- 


F 

r 




C- 


B~ 


F 

L 


B- 


A 


r 
\j 




\j 






F 

i- 


r 
\^ 


D 


n 


D 

XJ 


B- 


F 


B + 

XJ ' 


n 

In/ 


F 




D 


F 




D+ 


C 




B- 


B + 




B 


C- 




C- 


C+ 




A- 


B 




C- 


F 




C 


C 
B 

* 

D 

D 

19 22 





Additional Results 
Not only have students learned, but also their enthusiasm has 
been high* A common bond seemed to develop among these students, 
most of whom were at MEC for their first semester. Their high 
motivation was evidenced in nearly perfect attendance 
in both classes and in comments written by these students in 
an informal eveluation taken in the reading class* Typical 
remarks on this evaluation f orm ^are listed below: 

!• This course was very informative, as it has helped me to 
understand my psychology. It has motivated me, and I am looking 
forward to doing well in all my classes because of this course, 
2* It was very informative to me and helpful in my everyday 
reading skills* 

3» Things that I was not aware of became very clear to me, and 
will also be helpful to me in my future classes. 
4 .Between the two courses I was helped a lot and understood 
mostly everything I read. 

5. I found the students in this class very friendly and this 

helped me a lot in my studying for psychology and rea<^ing. 

A copy of this evaluation instrument is included in the appendix. 
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Discussion 

Gloria Loewenthal and Dr. Thomai: Edwards, instructors of 
the paired courses, are enthusiastic about the results of the 
pairing of these courses and acknowledge the support of inter- 
ested faculty and staff who have been helpful in putting this 
project together. These include Dr. Elizabeth Nunez-Harrell , 
Dr. Raphael Zambrana, Dr. Margaret Baker-Green, Dr. Phyllis 
Buford, Gregory Forsythe, Acting-Registrar, and Ms.Glenna 
Williams of the Office of Ins titutiondl Research. Also acknow- 
ledged is the supportive advice of Prof. Beth Pacheco of New 
York Technical College and Prof. Al Patterson of Lehman College. 

Recomme ndations 

There certainly is evid^^nce that these students gained in 
performance in both the reading and psychology courses. It is 
recommended that a longitudinal study of these 21 students be 
undertaken to determine how well these students did and will do 
in subsequent college content courses. A longitudinal study 
might also reveal whether the self-confidence and motivation 
which this method of instruction seemed to generate pays off 
in terms of continued retention. Gloria Loewenthal and Dr. Thomas 
Edwards are in the process of beginning the necessary research 
to start this study. 

Other divisions have expressed an 'interest in pairing their 
introductory courses with basic skills developmental courses. The 
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possibility of extending this project must be examined in the 
light of the results of this preliminary project. So far the 
results of this pilot project indicate definite advantages both 
academically and potentially in terms of student retention. 



O /or 



Thinking Through Psychology and Literature: 
An Interdisciplinary Approach 



Andrea S. Zeren 
Nancy A. Lusignan 
Salem State College 
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Abstract 

The liberal arts core curriculum is one that introduces students to the 
humanities and sciences. Interdisciplinary courses openly explore 
connections between different domains, and in so doing buttress a core 
curriculums' objectives by stimulating students to think more broadly about 
the relationships between disciplines. Thir paper describes an introductory 
psychology course coordinated with a literature course with the above goal 
in mind. The approach used was one of integrating the two fields via the 
application uf psychological instruments, such as interviews snd diagnostic 
criteria, to eiamine characters and issues in literary works. This technique 
fostered an interdisciplinary treatment of the material, as well as allowed for 
coverage of the content of each discipline in greater depth than would 
typically be presented at this level. 
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Thinking Througti Psychology and Literature: 
An interdisciplinary Approach 

The idea for this interdisciplinary course grew out of a series of 
meetings last spring in which a few members of the Psychology Department 
joined in a workshop with the dirertor? of the Salem State College Writing 
Center. Initially, the topic for these workshops was how to get students to 
write better papers and exams, but the discussions evolved to the bigger, 
more pertinent question: how do we get students to THINK more clearly? As 
insU'uctors of General Psychology and English Composition II. we decided to 
design an interdisciplinary course to do just that. Our college has a liberal 
arts core curriculum which introduces students to the humanities and 
sciences. An interdisciplinary course that would explore connections 
between the domains of psychology and literature would make the core 
curriculum's implicit philosophical perspective explicit by stimulating 
students to think more broadly about the relationships between these two 
disciplines, and between other disciplines as well 

For the past two years, the Composition instructor had been working 
with Freshmen Developmental Skills (DS) Students at Salem State College. 
These students are placed in a multifAceted program on the basis of scoring 
belo\y 350 on both the verbal and on the mathematical Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests (SAT). Although interdisciplinary courses have traditionally been 
developed for academically gifted students, we believed that DS students 
would benefit from the more intensive practice in critical thinking and 
expression. The interdisciplinary structure of the course provides an 
enhanced examination of each of the subject areas. 
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The classes are scheduled in tandem, so that .^e material presented 
from a scientific perspective in the Psychology class may be examined from 
a literary perspective in the English class. The lectures on the biological basis 
of behavior are supplemented with small, structured in-class experiments. 
These experiments are reported in written assignments requiring the 
students to use the publication format of the American Psychological 
Association. 

To teach another style of critical thinking, the lectures on adolescent 
psychology, personality, abnormal behavior, and gender roles are augmented 
by illustration of these ideas in literary texts. Written assignments 
corresponding to lectures in these areas ask the students to analyze the 
literary material as it interfaces with the scientific data. 

One of several in-class activities we developed uses Marcia's four 
identity statuses lo enhance the student's interpretation of J.D. Salinger's The 
Catcher in the Rye. In preparation for this activity, the students first read 
the novel. In Psychology class they hear a lecture on Erikson's fifth stage of 
identity development, termed identity achievement versus identity 
diffusion, and Marcia's (1966) extension of Erikson's concepts into the four 
identity statuses. 

Marcia hypothesized that there were two aspects of identity 
formation: (1) the presence or absence of a crisis, which is a period of 
engagement in choosing among meaningful alternatives and (2) making a 
commitment to or personal investment in an occupation, religion, and 
political position of one's choosing. Subsequent researchers added a fourth 
category, sex -role self -concept. 

Marcia interviewed 86 males to assess the presence of crisis and 
commitment in the above areas. Based on the subject's responses, Marcia 
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caiegorized them into one of four identity statuses: Identity Achievement, 
Moratorium. Foreclosure, or Identity Diffuse. The lecture concludes with a 
summary of some of the personality traits empirically related to these 
identity statuses. Holden Caulfield. the main character in the novel, is 
examined in light of these personality dimensions. 

Once the students have been prepared by their reading and the 
lecture, they are asked to fill out questionnaires adapted from the adult form 
of the Identity Status Interview (^nitbourne, 1979) to elicit responses from 
the students about Holden Caulfield. The students complete the 
questionnaires for homework, and come to class prepared to discuss their 
responses. 

Holden Caulfield is a complex character who develops during the 
course of the novel. His behavior appears to vary from the beginning to the 
end of the book. The students, therefore, found his behavior to be 
inconsistent with any single category. This change in behavior is a good 
illustration of adolescent transition. 

In addition to learning one way in which psychologists conceptualize 
identity, the students also discovered some of the following reasons why 
Holden Caulfield does not fit neatly into one of these categories: (1) the 
resolution of identity may not develop consistently among all areas, (2) 
personality is a dynamic process in which decisions are constantly being 
reassessed to meet new social demands, and (3) the students not only 
selectively interpret behavior, but selectively attend to some behaviors and 
not others. 

The interdisciplinary course described above was successful in helping 
the students broaden their understanding of the relationships between 
psychology and literature. Teaching these domains from an interdisciplinary 
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p«rfip«ctivfi fintailed applying psychological instruments to increase 
understanding of characters and issues in literary works. We used this 
technique to augment the lectures on adolescent personality development, 
but it has also be successfully applied to abnormal behavior, gender roles, 
and social psychology. 
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TEACHIIiG PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ARTS: TWO COURSE HISTORIES 



Kathttrlntt Stonnard# AMOclota ProfMsor o£ Psychology • 
Fr«»lnghoii <lfA> Ststs Coll»g« 

Joan DlGiovannl, Ph.D., Protmmmor of Psychology, 
Vastsrn Nsw England Collaga, Sprlngfiald, MA 

Papar praaantad at tha Confaranca on Taachlng Paychology 
SUMY Faralngdala, March 27, 198«. 

Wa ara eonvlnoad that Intardiaolpllnary atudlaa in paychology 
ara aaaantial for undaxgr aduc ^aa to undaratand tha braadth o£ 
thla £lald» Tha purpoaa o£ thla atudy i#aa to coapara tha 
taachlng o£ a alallar couraa In ti#o dl££arant typaa o£ 
Inatltutlon, and to aaka racoaaandatlona £or changaa whan tha 
couraa la rapaatad. Undar tha rubric o£ Saaclal Toolca In 
Paveholqiav a Psychology o£ tha Arta couraa waa taught at two 
llbaral arta collagaa In Maaaachuaatta, ona a atata collaga, tha 
othar a prlvata Inatltutlon. Each Inatruetor praparad an 
indapandant ayllabua <aubjact to tha conatrr.lnta o£ aach 
collaga) but tha aaaa taxt waa uaad. Although thara i#ara 
aavaral varlablaa In thla atudy that it waa not poaalbla to 
control Cauch aa achadullng, background o£ atudanta>, thara wars 
aavaral Taaturaa that wara "quaal-controllad." Thaaa Includad 
tha tasct and aMparlancaa o££arad to tha atudants. Tha raaults 
o£ thaaa couraa hlstoriaa %#ara avaluatad and racoaaandatlona for 
laprovaaanta wara aada. 

Both Inatructora ara parauadad that tha £ina arta o££ar 
aub3act aattar aaanabla to paychologlcal atudy, and that thla 
atudy will anrlch tha ll£a o£ tha atudant. Tha authora concluda 
that thla Intardiaolpllnary couraa in paychology o£ art la o£ 
valua to tha undargraduata atudant, and that tha couraa offara 
an altarnatlva Cand palatablal approach £or praaantlng baaic 
paychologlcal flndinga which may ba intarpratad through tha 
vahicla o£ tha arta* 



TEACHING PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ARTS: TWO COURSE HISTORIES 
Boyem, in 1967 <Korn, 1985) # placed psychology at ±,hm 
croMroads of tha aclancaa and huaanltlaa. Tha diffarts^ncaa 
batwaan psychology and tha arta ara oftan blurrad* For 
axaapla, tha viaual arta involva thaoriaa of parcaption* 
motivation, daifalopaant, and paraonality. Korn <1985> 
obaarvaa that psychology can ahara cartoin charactariatica 
with tha huaanltlaa auch aa axprasslva languaga, aywhollaa, 
Involvaaant in Ufa, focua r.n valuaa, and iaagination. Ha 
citaa Kooh as concluding that **aaaningful paychologlcal 
atudy will ba aora Ilka tha huaanltlaa than tha aclancaa*' 
Cp. 190>« Whila auch obaarvationa night laad ua to poait a 
'*whola*' paychology, auch an outcoaa will only ba found in 
tha futura. At praaant ona nathod for cloaing tha gap 
batwaan tha huaanltlaa and tha ao-*callad aclanca of 
paychology la to davalop intardiaclplinary couraaa that for a 
a brldga batt#aan thaaa f rial da. 

Willlaaa ft Kolupka <i986>, obaarva that aoat 
int<»rdiaciplinary taaching aaauaaa that **tha croaaing of 
dlacipllnary llnaa in libaral arta aducation la potantially 
and idaally a highly daalrabla thing** <p. 59> • Thoaa 
authora, ona who taught paychology, tha othar Engl i ah, 
coabinad forcaa for a couraa that waa parcaivad aa a highly 
auccaaaful coaponant of an intagratad libaral arta 
curriculua, 

Lavlna <1963>, a aoclal paychologiat , and a collaagua in 




English d«v«lopttd and taught mn Intsrdlsclpllnary coura* 
thttt g4i¥« th« studmitm th« opportunity to rsad fln« 
lltaratura and to apply psychology to thsss rsadlngs. Whsn 
taught with a ^aall claaa of highly aotlvatad atudanta tha 
couraa i#aa pracalvad aa axcallMt. A latar offarlng in 
which tha couraa aatlaflad a ganaral aducatlon raqulraaant 
and draw a largar audlanca waa ri\tad aoaawhat lowar. 
Hoiiairar, tha ganaral avaluatlon of tha couraa waa that It 
provldad a valuabla aicparlanca In tha application o£ 
psychology to tha hunanltlaa. 

Ooalno and Waohtar <1976> davalopad and taught a 
psychology oourss on craatlvlty. In which a atudlo artlat- 
ln-*raaldanca and a psychology profaaaor ooablnad thalr 
dlaolpllnas to produoa an axparlaantal union. Tha aaphaala 
In that couraa waa on tha craatlva axparlanoa In art. 
Psyohologlosl daflnltlons snd nassurananta of craatlvlty 
vara praaantad. Studanta wara also anoouragad to davalop a 
craatlva group pro3act and In thla way axpaxlanca craatlvlty 
for thaaaalvaa. Tha couraa waa parcalvad aa "ganaral ly 
axcallant** and an axoltlng axparlanca for tha atudant. In 
thla axanpla, tha Intardlsclpllnary contaxt of a couraa im 
provldad by tha Intaraotlon of two Inatructora. 

Nlasla-Sabat <19ao> daaorlbaa taaohlng hlatory of 
psychology through art and aualc, ualng axanplaa of 19th 
oantury %#orka to aabody and llluatrata tha two oppoalng 
philosophical aystans at that tlaa. Tha couraa waa daslgnad 
for paychology najora and a alngla Inatructor provldad tha 
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Infornatlon In th* £l«ld« of art, iiuslc» and psychology. 

Thm visual arts, aualc, and litaratura say provida 
axaaplaa of psychology In tha Ufa of a cultura, and of tha 
application of paychology to tha producta of a cultura for 
both tha psychology major and othar studanta. 

In an affort to provida an intardisciplinary axparianca 
for both paychology «!!;r* non'-paychology aajora, during tha 
fall aaaaatar of 1966 a couraa of tha 9aychology of Art was 
taught at two undargraduata libaral arta collagaa in 
Maaaachuaatta. Ona is a stata collagai tha othar ia a 
privata inatitution. 

Thara wara, of couraa, aavaral diffarancas batwaan thaaa 
two oouraaa, Thasa inoludad: 

1. a ayllabua praparad aubjact to tha conatrainta of 
aach collagay 

2. cradit houra and achaduling for aach couraa (thraa 
cradlts in tha privata collaga, four cradita in tha atata 
collaga> i 

3. nuabar, sax# background, and aga of tha participants 
in tha couraa I 

4. diffaranoaa in tha background of tha two inatructora; 
9. variatlona in tha diacuaaiona that raauitad from tha 

dlfiiTarancaa in tha two oovxaa populationa. 

Howavar, tha t%#o couraaa had in coaaon a raquirad taxtf 

InTtnttd w?r;d*; PtYch9A9flY 9i Artt fay wmnar (i962>. 

Both oouraaa axaainad tha arta froa tha point of viaw of 
aavaral thaoriaa of paychology Ccognitiva, bahavioral, and 




psychodynMic) ^ mm thM« appliMl to th^ crMtivity and 
Kotivation of thm artist, and th« raaponM of thm audianca. 
Also in eoaaon vrara aona tha axpariancaa offarad to tha 
atudanta. Tha two inatruotora wara in fraquant 
coaaunication and ooaparad tha prograaa of tha t%#o couraaa. 
Both inatruotora uaad avaluation ahaata that wara aa aiailar 
aa tha diffarancaa in tha couraaa allo%#ad* 

Tha analyaia of raaulta of thaaa couraa hiatoriaa 
includaa: 

!• avaluation of tha taxtai 

2. avaluation of tha rxpariancaa offmrmd to tha 
atudanta i 

3. avaluation of aathoda for dataraining tha grada for 
atudant parforaanoai 

4. racoaaandationa for changaa in taaching Paychology of 
tha Artai 

5. ooaaanta on tha valua to atudanta of a couraa on 
Paychology of tha Art a. 

Tha 9tata CQllafa Iscpariaiiea 

In tha couraa taught at Fraainghaa Stata Col laga tha 
inatructor waa a aaabar of tha paychology dapartaant who 
alao had a aaatara dagraa in art. Tha couraa providad tha 
inatructor with tha opportunity to awakan an alaoet 
forgottan araa of atudy» and aha darivad graat piaaaura from 
it. Tha oouraa waa taught on an axpariaantal baaiar undar 
tha titla of Contaanorarv laauaa in Pavcholoav > a aacond 
laval paychology oouraa that raquiraa aa a praraquiaita an 



introductory course In psychology. 

It decided to tosoh m courso which would includo a 
Aojor ooAponont on tho visual artai a ainor coaponant on 
litaraturai and a briaf aaaaion on tha psychology of ausic. 
Ths daoision to prsasnt an ovsrviaw of savaral of tha arts 
was aads in ordar to avoid coapatition with tha Art 
Dapartaant that is rasponaibla for taaching tha history of 
art* and siailar ooursas. This dacision also allowad tha 
class to usa Winnar^s ooaplata taxt. A companion book of 
aasayap Toward a Paveholoa v of Art by Arnhaia (1966) was 
also ussd. Arnhaia^ a book was chosan bacausa of Winnar's 
fraquant rafarancas to Arnhaia and tha iaauaa poaad in hia 
book. Tha couraa aat for a doubla pariod <110 ainutaa) two 
aftarnoona aach waak. Thia allowad for showing of filas, 
longar diacuasionsp and fiald trips. 

Tha class consistad of alavan aaabars and a faaala 
taaching assistant. Of tha asabsrs all wara faaala axcapt 
ona aalSp who subsaquantly fadad froa tha scana at about 
aid^tara without foraal withdrawal froa tha couraa. CAftar 
tha final axaa pariod tha inatructor racaivad a 
coaaunication froa tha aala atudant raquaating that ha ba 
alloi#ad to aaka up all tha papara rsquirad. Thia raquaat 
waa dsniad.) Of tha faatilaap thraa wara adulta raturning to 
collagai tha othara wara of convantional undargraduats aga* 
Thara wsra aix Paychology aajorap thras Art aa^ora, ona 
Engliah mmjor, and onr Early Childhood Educatior aa3or« 
<Tha Early Childhood aaoor idsntifiad har background aa 
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primarily payehology.) 

Th« •yll«l>ii« prmpmrmd with a doily aohaduia of 

•vants. Thm firat. half of tha couraa waa mora aacuraly 
foundad on tha ayllabua than tha lattar. Soma claaa 
aaatinga wara purpoaaly laft aabiguoua to allow for 
inaartlon of aatarial that aat tha naada of tha couraa aa it 
davalopad during tha firat half of tha aaaaatar. 

Winnar'a taxt vaa raad coaplataly and tha achadula 
follo%NKi tha aaquanca of chaptara. Arnhaia^'a book waa raad 
in oonnaotion with tha format of Winnar^'a taxt which aaant, 
for a good part# a aaapling of aaaaya throughout tha book- 

In addition to lacturaa and diacuaaiona, two filaa wara 
ahown> and ona fiald trip waa raquirad. Tha filaa wara a 
vialt to tha Louvra Huaaua Cnot highly ratad by tha 
atudanta), and Tha Maata (Haaa, Young^ 6 Gruban, 1986) which 
tha claaa anjoyad vary much and which lad to atiaulating 
diacuaaion. Thia film axploraa tha origina of an artiat'^a 
aantal illnaaa, ita prognoaia» and tha affacta on hia family 
and anvironmant. Tha raquirad fiald trip waa to tha 
Worcaatar Art Muaaum. An optional fiald trip to tha Naw 
York Hatropolitan Huaaum of Art waa alao offmrmd to tha 
claaai only ona atudant raapondad* Soma atudanta took 
advantaga of viaita to tha naarby Oanforth Art Huaaum that 
ia formally connactad with tha collaga. 

Anothar oomponant of tha couraa waa tha application of 
payohology Capaoif ioally thaoriaa of paraonality) to tha 
biographiaa of artiata. Tha inatructor dalivarad thraa 
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£orMl papers on th* livM of paintors, illustrating thasa 
with axaaplaa of thair work. Tha artiata praaantad wa^^^ 
Clauda Nonat, P >tar Bruagal tha Eldar, and Paul Klaa. 
Jung^a thaory waa uaad in analyzing tha worK of thaaa th^ aa 
artiata. Tha taaching aaaiatant alao praparad a lactura on 
tha work of ftooliirall Kant aa har final contribution to tha 
cour aa . 

Tha atudanta^ gradaa wara datarainad on tha baaia of 
claaa participation and thraa fornal papara which wara raad 
bafora tha olaaa. Tha firat of thaaa avaluatad thair 
raaction# aa audianca^ to a work of art aalactad froa thoaa 
viawad on a fiald trip. Salactiona wara aada froa tha 
Danforth Muaaua <Fraaingh« i> and tha Uorcaatar <NA> Art 
Muaaua. Tha aaoond papar axaainad tha biography of an 
artiat intarpratad by a thaory of paraonality. Papara wara 
praaantad on Warhol, Sandak, Pol look* Munch, Whiatlar, Van 
Gogh, Baathovan, Hoxart* and Toacanini. Thaoriaa uaad 
Inoludad thoaa of Brikaon, Fraud, Jung, Hornay, Maalow, and 
Adlar. Tha third papar axaainad tha atudant^a axparianca of 
tha craativa prooaaa aa aha angagad in tha craation of a 
product. On thia laat papar, only t \m prooaaa daacription 
waa avaluatad I all oraativa producta wara accaptad aii of 
valua. Tha prosaota includad book-aaking, aculptura, a 
quilt, poaaa, a tapa of a auaical parforaanca, a collaga, 
originally daaignad clothing, gouraat cooking, and <for a 
daaparata young woaan) a tabla cantarpiaoa of found objacta. 

Tha final aaating of tha claaa waa a brunch at which 
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final prMmtations wmrm mmdm and thm instructor was honorad 
by a olcnm who praaantad a bouquat of balloona and a aong 
coapoaad by a elaaa aaabar for tha occaaion. 

At tha and of tha tara a short avaluation ahaat wa«i 
uaad. Saparata ratlnga i#ara aada for aach taxt, grading 
aathod^ class acrtlvltiaa, and couraa contant. Ratlnga usad 
%Hira axcallant C4>9 good <3>9 fair <2>, poor <!)• 
Raooaaandatlons and othar ooaaanta wara alao raquaatad. 

A auaaary of tha avaluatlona, traiialatlng fron 
quantltatlva ac:oras to quslltstlva ad^aetlvas, Includaa: 

Im Wlnnar^a taict*-vary goodi 

2. Arnhala^a taut — falri 

3* olaaa aotlvltiaa — goodi 

4* ooursa oontant--*good« 

Coaaanta rayaalad that half of tha atudanta would hava 
prafarrad aora atruotura In tha oouraa and aora flald trips, 
Tha yldaotapa Tha Maga racaivad particularly favorabla 
coaaant • 

Thara waa alaoat unaniaoua tt'^raaaaiit on tha coaponants 
of grading and on racoaaanding tha couraa to anothar 
atudant. Thara waa unaniaoua agraaaant <ona atudant did not 
raapond> that tha couraa ba rapaatad in tha futura. 
Tha Privat# Oca lata Jbiparlanea 

At Waatarn Naw England Collaga Pavchology pf /^ yt wo a 
taught undar a apaoial topica couraa in psychology. Tha 
couraa aarvad aa an introduction to tha viaual arts and 
ralatad paychology to tha art of painting, aa wall aa tha 
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•nvironftmt in which thm art im vi«w«d, Thm instructor for 
this oour»« hod r«cmitly conplQtsd q ysar a» Visiting 
Scholar at tha Naw York Inatituta of Fina Arta, and in tha 
couraa waa abla to intagrat^e hmr knowladga of paychoiogy 
vith har aoquirad Inforaation on tha viaual arta. 

In addition to Winnar'a taxt uaad in coaaon with tha 
atata oollaga, alao uaad wmrm Art and Viaual Parcaotion: A 
Pavcholoav of tha Craatiira Eva <Tha Maw Varaion) by Arnhaia 
<1974>, and Art and tha Craativa Unconacloua by Nauaann 
<1999>« Othar optional boofca wara racoaaandad, Ona of 
thaaa waa H latorv of Ari;^ , (3rd ad«> by Janaon <1986>, Tha 
claaa aat thraa tiaaa waafcly, aach aaating a 50 ainuta 
pariod. 

Nina atudanta anrollad in tha couraa. Of thaaa, two 
wara non-traditional atudanta, ona in tha aid 70a and tha 
othar in tha aarly 60a. Both of thaaa atudanta caaa on tha 
f iald tripa. Tha oldar atu<?ant had navar baan to a auaaua 
in hia lifa. (Ha alwaya brought hia wifa along to anjoy tha 
baauty • > 

Cognition and parcaption wara anphaaizad and ahowad how 
ona thinka viaually through organizing and articulating 
aanaory axparianca which ia found haphazardly in tha world 
around ua» Such diaorganizad aanaory data ara found alraady 
ordarad in foraa of art and daaign. Tha work of Caravaggio 
waa uaad aa a aodal for viaual organization. Writing 
aaaignaanta coaplaaantad auaaua axpariancaa, lacturaa, fiald 
tripa, and aalactad raadinga. Alao conaidarad wara tha 
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psychological ^Tuctors portaining to tho nusouii m loarnlng 
•nvironnont. 

Class discussions includsd Gsstslt principlss» analysis 
of psrsonal art from ths studsnt^s hoao, analysis of postars 
hung in tha saainar rooa, and salaction of oaapua art. 
Savaral paraonality aasassaants and art invantoriaa wars 
uaad in tha class. Vidaotapaa on tha Louvra, tha National 
Gallary of Art, and tha lifa of Ranoir wmsm ahown. Tha 
quittaa itare tsMa^hoaa, and raquirad tha studant to aal^ct 
on«« painting froa a list of salactad paintinga to ba found 
in a local ausaua, and analyasa it according to tan variablas 
diaouasa^l in tha taxts by Winnar and Arnhaia. In addition, 
tha atudant hnd to d^^^cuss tha anvironaantal factora that 
%#ara prasant whan tha cho»an work %#as viawad. Huaauaa 
includad tha Spriricif iald CHA> Huattua of Fina Arta, tha Saith 
Col.laga «ua ox Art, and tha Boston Nusaua of Fina Arts. 
Each • iiubaaquantly tha aubjact of claaa diacuaaion. 

Thia «faa ar. axcallant axparianea slnca during tha 
discussions it baoaaa claar hoi# such ona brings of onaaalf 
in viawing a painting. Fiald tripa wara aada to tha 
Matropolitan Huaaua of Art and tha Mii>aaua of Hodarn Art in 
Naw Vork, to tha Huaaua of Fina Arts and Gardnar Nusaua in 
Boaton, to tha Fogg Nuaaua at Harvard Univaraity, and to tha 
Hoaar Exhibit in Nai# Havan, Connacticut* Poat-couraa 
activitiaa vara plannad. Thaaa includad attandanca at tha 
Annual Naating of tha Eaatarn Paychological Aaaociation and 
toura of auaauaa in tha Haahington, D.C. araa. 
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An liiportMt •SAlgniiMt was thm p«ychohlstorlc«I 
•valuation of an artist aaJLactad by aach atudant. Aa a 
aodal tha inatructor gava a formal claaa praaantatlon, 
"Caravaggio^a Aggraaalva Paraonallty," uaing aapacta of 
Fraudlan paychology In tha analyala of tha artlaf a work. 
Following tha inatructor ^a aodal* hha atudant acquirad 
information conoarning tha choaan aubjact by conducting a 
coaputar aaarch of Pavcholooical Abatracta and Art Modarn. 
During tha laat two itaaka of tha couraa aight atudanta gava 
20-ainuta praaantationa on an artiafa Ufa, ahowing 
aalactad worka by that artiat# aona adding a nuaical 
background to tha alida ahow. An abatract of tha papar and 
a liat of alidaa wara diatributad for aach praaantation . 
Artiata whoaa lifa and work wara praaantad includad Monat 
(tha aarly and lata yaara), Picaaao, Michalangalo (painting 
and aoulptura>, Adaaa, and Van Gogh. Tha ranainlng atudant 
gava a praaantation on childran^a art. 

Tha auanary of tha formal avaluation of tha couraa 
(uaing tha aama rating acala and itama aa in tha atata 
collaga) waa aa followa: 

1* Winnar^a taxt--axc#llant; 

2. Arnhaim^a taxt--fair; 

3. Naumann^a taxt — fain 

4. claaa activltlaa-^axcallant; 

5. oouraa contant-*-vary good. 

Thara waa unanimoua approving agraamant on tha mathoda of 
grading. Tha aupplamantary avaluation ahaata (raqulrad of 
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Mch AtudMt mt Itaistttrn N«w England Collage) and tha Studant 
Inatructlonal Raporta vara uniforaly anthuaiaatic about tha 
contant and aathoda uaad in tha oouraa. Tha claaa aiza waa 
oonaidarad optiaal, and tha laarning opportunitiaa and 
aathoda of avaluation wara highly approvad. It waa 
auggaatad that auaic aa an art ba includad in a jfutura 
oouraa» and that aora fiald tripa would ba daairabla. A 
final coaaant: t#a not only laarnad a lot# but wa had fun 
tool 

Cotteliialao. 

In ganaral both oouraaa aay ba ragardad aa auccaaaful. 
Eaoti inatructor providad diffarant axparaancaa for tha 
atudanta, and in latar diacuaaion, agraad that faaturaa of 
aaoh oouraa night i#all ba raciprocally incorporatad into tha 
othar* For axaapla, aora fiald tripa i#ara daairad in ona 
caaai tha othar oouraa that incorporatad a variaty of auaaua 
yiaita found thaaa axtraaaly banaficial. It waa alao 
propoaad in ona caaa that arta othar than tha viaual ba 
incorporatad into tha ayllabuai tha inatructor who providad 
thia variaty found that othar arta Cauch aa tha danca) wara 
ragardad aa daairabla additiona to couraa contant. 

A priaary valua of thia couraa in tha paychology of tha 
arta waa laarning about tha intaraction batwaan tha two 
diaciplinaa* Alao iaportant waa tha application of 
paychology to tha fiald of tha fina arta. Tha fialda of 
paychology that wara appliad to art includad aanaation and 
parcaption» paraonality» cognition, davalopaant, and 
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abnoriial psychology* Anothor v«lu# of m cour«# in th* 
psyohology ol t,hm mrtm provod to bo • groator undoratanding 
and approeiation of arta^ artiata and tho croativa procaaa^ 
and tho offoota of arta on aocioty. Thaaa raaulta, in our 
vio%»# aro a atop in "closing tho gap boti#oon tho huaanitiaa 
and • • • payohology** aa Korn Ci985> propoaod. 

Studonta ooaaontod on tho valuo of looking boyond tho 
ifork of art to tho moaning of tho worH and tho activation of 
tho artiat, and to undoratanding tho human naod for art for 
both tho croator of art and tho audionco. Tho opportunity 
of oxporioncing tho act of croation for thoaaolvoa was alao 
highly regarded by tho atudonta and roaultod in a 
caaoradorio aaong tho atudonta and botwoon tho atudonta and 
tho instructor • 

Tho aaall nuabor of highly activatod atudonta in both of 
thaaa ecuraoa itaa apparently a factor in tho studant 
parcoptions of thos<a two couraoa aa, on tho whole, 
excellent. It reaaina to be aeon what the evaluation sight 
be if a courae in paychology of the arta were made a general 
education requireaent or were taught to a larger claas aize. 
Levine^a <1963> experience leada ua to approach auch a 
change with caution. 

One factor that aade theae two interdiaciplinary courses 
unususl was the leadership of one "interdisciplinary" 
instructor in each caae, aa in the courae deacribsd above by 
Hiasia-Sabat <1960>. The auccsaa of this type of 
instruction lies to soae extent in the flexibility providad 
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whM only onm individual is rMponslbla £or couraa planning; 
adaptations oi thm ayllabua ara raadily aada and can taka 
advantaga of unforaaaan opportunltlaa for atudy, aa in fiald 
tripa^ for axaapla. 

Our own baliaf ia that tha couraa in paychology of tha 
arta waa wall worth praaanting, and agraa with yilllaaa and 
Kolupka <1986> that croaaing intardiaciplinary linaa ia a 
highly daairabla thing. Although aavaral iaprovamanta can 
ba aada, both tha atudanta and tha inatructora found tha 
couraa a valuabla axparianca and raroanandad that it ba 
rapaatad in tha futura. 
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Abstract 



In this paper, a writer and a psychologist examine the 
links between the acts of writing and thinking, and discuss 
ways of encouraging students to do more of each. Practical 
examples of writing assignments are provided, and grading 
styles are discussed. 
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Theory (CW) 

As a writer working with a psychologist who uses 
writing in the classroom, I have become interested in the 
theory and practice of writing as a tool for thinking and 
learning. As any writer can tell you, writing is, indeed, a 
powerful tool for thinking. Quite often, writers do their 
thinking with pen in hand (or at their word processors). 
Many writers freely admit to being led by their writing, not 
knowing precisely where they are headed until their writing 
takes them there. 

Elbow (1973) tells his students that "meaning is not 
what you start with, but what you end up with." Elbow and 
Fulwiler (1982) advocate the need to trust the process of 
composing, to make choices as they present themselves. The 
choices made "tend to dictate those that follow, and 
gradually a pattern begins to emerge, and the constellating 
fragments fall into place." (McCrimmon, 1976) 

There is a growing body of research aimed at 
understanding the mental processes behind writing. This 
process research borrows from the methods of psychology as 
the researchers study writers at work: analyzing their 
doodles and drafts, interviewing them at every step of the 
process, recording them as they think aloud while composing. 

One outcome of this research has been a clearer 
understanding of the relationship between thinking and 
writing, which are more closely interwoven than was 
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conventionally believed. "The old notion that writing is the 
end product of thinking, the transcript of already 
formulated thought, gave rise to the maxiin, 'Think, then 
uz-rte'." (Walvoord and Smith, 1982 ) Students were told to 
come up with a topic, make an outline, and then write the 
paper* Unfortunately, that's not how successful writers 
work. When an outline is usee at all, it usually arises 
later in the process. As Elbow (1983) maintains, outlines 
are more useful during revision than at the beginning of the 
process "because finally there's something rich and 
interesting to outline." 

Writing is not a linear process, hut one of continuing 
review and revision. One has an idea and puts it on paper, 
and this, in turn, generates more ideas. Gradually, with 
careful analysis, the words and ideas are inanipula ted , 
arranged, rearranged, and organized until a coherent 
structure is shaped, with the finished pieces often bearing 
little resemblance to the initial scribblings. 

It is precisely this ability to manipulate our thoughts 
on paper which led Emig (1977) in her influential article to 
insist that "writing represents a unique mode of learning." 
By enabling us to make our thoughts concrete and visible, 
writing allows us to develop and extend them beyond our 
normal capabilities. Writing not only gives us the luxury of 
putting our ideas aside and returning to them refreshed, it 
also allows us to look at our ideas from new angles and 
perspectives , 
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Emlg (1977) considers writing uniquely suited to 
learning because of four major points of correspondence 
between the two: both learning and writing are 
multi-faceted, using eye, mind and hand; both profit from 
self-provided feedback; both serve to structure and organize 
ideas and information; and both are -- at their best -- 
active, personal and engaged. When she speaks of writing as 
being multi-faceted, Emig is building on the work of Jerome 
Bruner, who posits thr . ways that people come to understand 
the world; enactive, by doing; iconic, by making a picture 
or image; and symbolic, by restating in words. In writing, 
of course, all three methods of dealing with reality are 
simultaneously employed. An experience is transformed into 
words (the symbolic mode), which are shaped by the hand (the 
enactive mode) into visible writing on the page (the iconic 
mod-^). This "symbolic manipulation through written language 
provides a way not only to represent experience, but also to 
transform it." (Yinger, 1985) 

If learning profits from feedback, then writing, with 
immediate access to both product and process, is a powerful 
tool for learning. Traditionally, feedback is recognized for 
its reinforcement function, but it also provides information 
for further modifying product and process. As I look at what 
I write, I can decide if it expresses what I mean, and, if 
not, I can ma^e the appropriate changes. While this type of 
feedback is immediate, it can also be long term. Through 
writing, my ideas are captured on paper where I can return 
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to them whenever I choose. I have, in effect, a record of 
their development and evolution. 

The premise, that writing and learning both serve to 
structure and organize ideas and information, needs little 
explanation. "Learning," says Yinger (1985), "requires 
establishing connections and relationships; people learn as 
they relate new information to vhat they already know." 
Writing organizes information in similar ways. The 
establishment of systematic and explicit relationships are a 
necessary component of writing. 

Finally, at their best, writing and learning both are 
personal, active and engaged. Emig (1977) calls this 
personal engagement "self-rhy thmed" , and notes, "One writes 
best, as one ?arns best, at one's r w. pace." Jean-Paul 
Sartre gave up writing when he lost his sight. Explaining 
why he found it impossible to use a tape recorder, he said, 
"There is an enormous difference between speaking and 
writing. One rereads what one rewrites. But one can read 
slowly or quickly: in other words, you do not know how long 
you will have to take deliberating over a sentence .... If I 
listen to a tape recorder, the listening speed is determined 
by the speed at which the tape turns, and not by my own 
needs. Therefore, I will always be either lagging behind or 
running ahead of the machine." (Emig, 1977) 

Althuagh any type of writing is useful in the 
classroom, different types serve different purposes. 
Individual researchers have proposed that some types are 
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more beneficial to certain modes of thinking than others. 
For instance, Elbow (1983) believes that writing can be used 
to teach thinking in two ways, or, as he puts it, to teach 
two kinds of thinking, which he calls "first and second 
order thinking." First order thinking is creative and 
intuitive, while second order thinking is directed and 
conscious; both have their strengths ard weaknesses. 
Free-writing and fast, exploratory writing are two methods 
that Elbow uses to teach first order thinking. Careful, 
thoughtful revision is the method he uses to teach second 
order thinking. 

In his excensive research, Britton (1975) has 
classified writing according to its function as 
transactional, poetic or expressive. Most of the writing 
done in schools is transactional writing, such as the term 
papers, essays and note taking which aim to inform or 
instruct. Poetic writing is simply creative writing, 
language functioning as art. Expressive writing is 
essentially written to oneself in the form of diaries or 
journals . 

Expressive writing, according to Britton (1975), is the 
closest thing to the thinking process itself, and is the 
source from which poetic and transactional writing stem. A 
useful tool fcr trying out new ideas, expressive writing 
also promotes Independent thinking. Yinger (1985) also 
discusses expressive writing in the form of journal writing 
as a means of enhancing awareness, clarifying emotions and 
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feelings, and as a "window to process," Through expressive 
writing, Yinge^ (1985) states, students "can become aware of 
not only what they know and how they feel, but of what they 
do and how they do it." 

Poetic writing, which is traditionally not used much 
outside of English classes, can also promote significant 
learning. This has been demonstrated by Young, Gorman and 
Gorman (19'j2) who assigned introductory psychology students 
to write a poem about schizophrenia. They found that poetic 
writing "was most effective at getting students to write 
from a schizophrenic's point of view and to move inside a 
schizophrenic's head." The students themselves believed that 
the poetic writing exercises had enabled them to look at 
schizophrenia from a different, more sympathetic perspective 
than simply writing an essay would have. 

Transactional writing, of course, has its own benefits. 
For instance, Howe (1970) found that students who take notes 
during class lectures recall more ideas from the lecture 
than do students who simply listen. Howe and Godfrey (1977) 
observed that test scores of students who spent time 
recopying their notes before a test scored significantly 
higher than those who did not. In a study "designed to 
determine if student learning in college General Chemistry 
could be increased through the addition of required writing 
assignments", Horton et al (1985) observed that the students 
who wrote summaries of the class lectures scored 
significantly higher on the final exam than did the students 
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who did not write summaries. Although the researchers were 
unable to determine if the gains were "due to the processes 
involved in organizing and writing the summaries, or due to 
the additional study time required to write the summaries", 
I don't think it matters> The important thing is that even 
by writing something as simple as notes and summaries of 
class lectures, students were able to learn more* 

In recent years, transactional writing has come under 
fire by researchers such as Britton (1975) and Freisinger 
(1982) who think that it inhibits independent thinking by 
directing attention toward classif icatory writing, which 
merely reflects information. Says Freisinger (1982), 
"Excessive reliance on the transactional function of 
language may be substantially responsible for our students' 
inability to think critically and 

independently, • .Product-oriented, transactional language 
promotes closure." 

Our response to such criticism is not to throw out any 
type of writing which can aid learning, but to rely not on 
transactional writing alone. To encourage independent 
thinking, the creative instructor will assign expressive, 
poetic and transactional exercises. This can be done on any 
level, in any content area. In a few moments, we'll have 
some suggestions about how you can work such assignments 
into your syllabus. 



Practice ( JCC) 
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Since "thinkers and writers become better thinkers and 
writers by thinking and writing" (Eble, 1976), it seems 
clear that frequent short writing assignments will do more 
to develop students' skills than will the traditional end of 
term paper which can be so easily purchased or plagiarized. 
"Although 'Look it up' is not bad advice, 'Think about it' 
is even better" (Eble, 1976), and professors can give such 
advice on a regular basis, requesting brief written 
summaries of the students' thoughts about lecture topics, 
demonstrations or experiments. Keeping the a signments brief 
allows the students to complete more of them, since fewer 
hours of library research are required, and also allows the 
professors to read and return them within a few days. 

There are several ways to go about organizing the 
students' writing assignments. Bennett (1985) suggests 
coordinated teaching of introductory psychology and basic 
composition. She teamed up with an English professor, and 
they arranged to have their classes meet in the same room, 
one after the other. Composition assignments and classroom 
exercises were based on the material the students had just 
studied in the psychology class. Student evaluations were 
enthusiastic, reporting that the classes stimulated their 
interest in both subjects, and that the students believed 
that they had learned more about psychology through writirg 
about it* 

Beers (1985) suggests a portfolio assignment which 
accounts for 40% of the course grade. Students are informed 
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early in the semester that they will be required to turn In 
15 typewritten pages of writing during the course. Students 
are required to include at least one summary of a book or 
journal article with a discussion of its relevance to the 
course. The rest may be made up of autobiographical 
writings, essays on controversial topics covered in class, 
or short stories or poems inspired by the topics of the 
course. Portfolios are collected several times during the 
semester so the instructor can comment on drafts of work in 
progress. The majority of her students rated the portfolio 
assignment as quite useful. However, very little creative 
writing appeared in the portfolios. Given the choice, 
students will write autobiographical essays and summaries of 
articles or books. 

To get students in the swing of writing, in-class free 
writing exercises are useful. Marcus (1980) suggests the 
following: (a) at the end of class, writing down several 
words of importance to the lecture, defining them and 
explaining why they are important; (b) a 3 - 5 minute free 
write on the topic of the day's class to prepare for 
discussion; (c) preparing for a lab exercise by writing down 
exactly what is to be done, the steps to take, what it 
attempts to demonstrate, and any questions or concerns about 
the exercise; (d) "postwrites" to sum up or react to a 
lecture, lab exercise, discussion, chapter, or audiovisual 
material. The major benefits of such assignments are that 
they get the students used to writing regularly, they are 
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part of the class and contribute to the student's 
understanding of it, and they do act require the 
instructor's time for reading and grading them, although 
they can be collected from time to time to make sure that 
all the students are actively participating in the 
as s ignmen t s • 

Following are some suggested assignments you can use, I 
generally expect about six short written assignments plus 
one longer pa per in a semester course. The short ass ignmen t s 
plus class participations count for 25% of the course grade, 
the longer paper for another 25%. 



Term Papers 

-Instead of picking a topic to write about, pick a question 
to answer. Encourage a mix of library research, peisoral 
experience, and interviewing. 

-Read a biography and discuss the person's life in terms of 
major psychological theories of personality and 
development (e.g. Freud, Erikson, Maslow). 

-Read a novel, biography or autobiography about a person 

with mental illness. The term paper should be written up 
as a case report on the main character, answering the 
following ques t ions : Wha t are the character's symptoms? 
What diagnosis would you assign? What type of therapy did 
the character receive? What type would you recommend and 
why? Which theory best describes the development of the 
character's mental illness*^ 
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Verse 



-Write a verse or acronym to help you remember the parts of 
the brain. 

-Write a poem about what it means to be young or old. 
-Pick a person you have strong feelings about and describe 

his/her personality in verse. 
-Write a poem about schizophrenia or a schizophrenic's 

experience from a humanistic-existential point of view 

(Young et al, 1983). 
-Write a poem reflecting on normality vs. abnormality. 
-Write a poem about experiencing an anxiety attack. 



-Write an essay on whether you think you are mostly right or 

left brained. Why? 
-Pretend to be a person without sight or hearing, and 

describe how you would handle a specific situation (e.g. 

doing laundry, going to the movies). 
-Pick a specific task anu describe it using information from 

the major sensory systems (e.g. peeling a piece of 

fruit) . 

-Write about some of the important role models in your life. 
What have you learned from these models? What attractf-.ri 
you to model your behavior on these particular people? 

-Write an essay about whether experimental animals have 
acquired language. 



Essay 
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-Write an essay about what motivates you. 

-Write an essay on whether you arc a Type A or Type B 
person. Give examples to sup port your ideas. 

-Describe a recent stressful experience. What happened? How 
did you feel? What did you think? What did you do? What 
coping devices did you use or should you have used*^ 

-Write an essay comparing and contrasting the three major 
theories of personality. Which do you prefer? 

-Write an essay discussing the various treatments for 

psychotic illnesses. Which are best? What treatment would 
you want if you should become mentally ill? 

-Write an essay describing a peak experience as vividly and 
accurately as possible. Where were you and what were you 
doing? How did you feel during and after the experience? 
What did the experience mean to you then and now? 
(Polyson, 1985) 

-Write an essay focusing on a particular episode of a 
television show. Use the first paragraph or two to 
describe the situation, then use a personality theory to 
explain why a character behaved as s/he did (Polyson, 
1983). 

Notes, Outline, Key words 

-Spend three minutes concentrating on a particular sense 
(e.g. hearing, touch, smell) and write down all the 
information you can get from it. 



-Outline a conditioning experiment without necessarily 
carrying It out (e.g. self-change» training a pet)* 

-Creativity exercise on product improvement: Give groups of 
students common objects for which to outllre 
Improvements. They can work on their own for 10 minutas, 
then join a discussion group to share ideas and outline 
final Improvements. LaVoie (1981) suggests choosing 
random key words to stimulate planning. 

-To facilitate discussion, ask students to jot down key 
words or phrases (e.g. What is intelligence?). 

-Choose a hab t you would like to change and outline a plan 
for changing it. 

-Write rational arguements against several of Ellis' 

irrational beliefs (e.g. It's easier to avoid thin to 
face life's difficulties, I must be loved and/or approved 
of by every significant other in my life). 

Journal 

-In a Consciousness course; record interesting dreams, drug 
experiences, meditation experiences, results of attempts 
at relaxation tech a 1 ques , self-hypnosis or biofeedback, 
as well as unusual experiences such as absentmindedness, 
time-gap experiences, flow experiences, ESP, or deja vu. 

-In a Cognitive Psychology course: record Instances where 

you realize that you have forgotten something. Write down 
relevant aspect*^ of the situation and try to explain why 
the forgetting occurred. Indole in your journal 
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instances 



what that 



of suddenly remembering information. Describe 
situation was like (Terry, 198A)* 



Book Reviews 

-Students should be instructed to jot notes, ideas, and 
reactions as they read and later combine these to form 
the .dper. If plaigerism is a concern, the students' 
notes can be appended to the papers, 

-Limit book reviews to controversial topics and/or authors 
to stimulate independent thinking. Some of our favorite 
assignments are Walden Two or Beyond Freedom and Dignity 
by B.F. Skinner for a Learning course, The Origin of 
Consciousness in the Breakdown of the Bicameral Mind by 
Julian Jaynes for a Consciousness course, and 
Pornography; Men Possessing Women by Andrea Dworkin for a 
Sex Roles or Social Psychology course. 

-For a Motivation course: read and review a popular 

motivational book, anything from Norman Vincent Peale or 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh to "How to be your own best friend" 
or "The new assertive woman " . Disc us s the book's 
relationship to psychological theory. Evaluate the advice 
given to readers. 

-For a Health Psychology course: read and review a popular 
diet book. How healthy is the advice given to readers? 

Reaction Papers 
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-Hypnotize the class or Induce relaxation in some other way. 
Ask the students to write about the experience. What did 
it feel like? 

-After a discussion of a controversial topic such as 

Gardner's theory of multiple intelligences, ask students 
to write about their reactions to the ideas. What do you 
think of this theory? 

-Act like a nonconformist. Describe what you did, how others 
reacted to you, and how you felt. 

-Describe a situation to the class and ask them to write 
down their reactions to it. These rea'-tions can then be 
shared in small group discussions, and each group can 
report a prototypical reaction to the class. (Example: 5n 
a Health Psychology class, pretend to be the students' 
physician, and tell them that their test results show a 
terminal illness.) 



APA Style Papers 

-Ask students to conduct a sim^jle learning experiment and 

write it up formally. This can be a class project wheie 

they share the data, but write individual papers. 

Short Story 

-Write a short story based on your earliest memory or on how 
a memory lapse has gotten you into trouble. 
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-Write a short story about incidents in the life of someone 

very young or old. 

-Write a short story about someone experiencing an anxiety 

attack* 

-Write a short story about being the object of 

discrimination. How did you feel about the people wlio 

were prejudiced against you? 

Lists , Questions 

-Write a list of all the questions you would like to have 

answered about, memory, sleep, etc. 
-Creativity exercise: show the class a picture and ask them 

to write down as many questions about the picture as they 

can in 5 minutes . 
-Write questions or statements for a personality test that 

would distinguish a normal personality from an abnormal 

one . 

Letters 

-Write a letter to a friend describing grief or intense joy. 
-Write a letter to a friend describing what it feels like to 

be schizophrenic or manic-depressive. 
-Write me a note telling me what you think the mid-term or 

final exam should be like. What format would work best, 

what topics are most important to cover. Include sample 

questions if you want to. 




-Write a letter to the author of your text expressing your 
opinion /disagreement on the way a topic was presented 
(Tchudi, 1986). 

Abstracts 

-For extra credit in a General Psychology course: writ 

abstracts for behavioral science prticles you read in the 
popular press (e.g. Time, Newsweek, the Tuesday New York 
Times ) • 

-Write a 1-2 page abstract of a journal article you have 
located yourself that de^ls with information we have 
recently discussed in class. Include a one paragraph 
critique of the theory or research design (Klugh, 1983). 

Professors outside of English departments worry about 
how to evaluate the writing submitted by students in their 
classes. Although I always edit when I read student papers 
(I correct spelling, circle typos, and suggest better 
wording for awkward sentences.), I believe that a grade 
should be assigned based on whether or not the students have 
clearly explained their points of view. In other words, it's 
not necessary to be an expert grammarian to evaluate 
students written work. 

I.i fact, Tchudi ( 1986) thinks that it is a mistake for 
non-English professors to comment at all on grammar, 
spelling and sentence construction, except when it is so 
poor as to impede the reader's unders tanaing of the 
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student's points. In such cases, instructors should write 
such comments as, "I lose your train of thought here'* or 
"It's not clear what you mean by this." Tchudi also suggests 
having students edit each other's work, followed by the 
professor's comments on both the original and the editing, 
e.g. "Sue has a good point here" or "I don't agree with Jim; 
I think your phrasing is fine." 

Although I understand the point that Tchudi makes, that 
insecure writers may be frightened by a sea of red ink, and 
that unless the corrections are on a fi-st draft, the 
student is unlikely to learn much from them, I continue to 
make corrections. Although some students' writing does not 
improve over the course of the semester regardless of the 
time I spend correcting it, the writi-.g o2 other students 
does. Some are motivated to improve, and t. reduce the 
amount of red ink on future writing samples. I always 
include positve comments in the margi: s and on the bottom of 
studant papers to provide encouragement and to counter 
negative feelings my editing may have aroused. I also draw 
smiling faces on particularly good papers and tests and 
frowning faces on poor ones. College students react 
surprising well to this device, sometimes expressing 
disappointment because I didn't smile over a particular 
assignment and frequently drawing their own smiles and 
frowns on the bottom of test papers to indicate whether or 
not they found the test fairly constructed. 
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To sum up, We encourage you to add more written 
assignments to your syllabus. Va^.y the formats to challenge 
the students and to stimulate their creative thinking. Keep 
the assignments short and you will not be overburdened as 
you read them. Remember that the best way to improve writing 
and thinking ic to write and think. 

We'd like to close with an anecdote from Gregory 
Bateson (1979). 

A man wanted to know about mind, not as in nature, but 
in his private large computer. l?e acUcd ^ t (no doubt in 
his best Fortran), "Do you compute that you will ever 
think like a human being?" The machine then set to work 
to analyze its own computational habits. Finally, the 
machine printed its answer on a piece of paper, as such 
machines do. The man ran to get the answer and found, 
neatly tyi^ed, the words: "That reminds me of a story." 

May all your students become good storytellers! 
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Abstract 

With the cooperation of the administration and of the staff psychologist at a 
local facility for mentally handicapped clients, undergraduate students in this 
practicum course helped design and implement behavior modification programs for 
some of the clients. The course provided the students with effective training in 
behavior modification and in the writing of a research report. It also provided 
an opportunity for the students to acquire a professional reference and 
job-related experience. Considerations in adapting this type of practicum to 
other teaching situations are discussed. 
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Behavior Modification Programs for Mentally Handicapped Clients: 

A Practicum Course 

In the course described in this paper, each of eight enrolled students 
undertook a behavior modification project with a different mentally handicapped 
client. These projects were carried out at the Altoona Center, a facility for 
mentally impaired individuals, under the supervision of a psychologist at that 
facility. This practicum course was developed in response to (a) student 
interest in obtaining experience in applied psychology, and (b) a need at the 
Altoona Center for capable and motivated assistants to work with clients. In 
addition, I viewed these programs as an opportunity for students to gain 
first-hand experience in research methodology and report-writing. 

Other instructors may find this type of course useful and interesting for 
their own stuJents, provided that arrangements with a suitable institution or 
service group can be arranged. With that purpose in mind, I will describe the 
organization of the course, discuss the nature of the programs and papers 
undertaken by my students, and provide an example of the results achieved in one 
of the^'i projects. Finally, I will evaluate the course in terms of the responses 
of the students and the benefits they derived from their experiences with the 
practicum* 

Course Organization 
During the Spring Semester of 1986, the practicum was offered as a one 
semester-credit Independent Projects course at the Pennsylvania State Uviversity, 
Altoona. It was opened to students who had already enrolled in iny developmental 
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psychology course (and would also oe suitable for students enrolled in courses on 
learning or on the psychology of adjustment). I announced the opportunity to 
participate in the practicum on the first day of the semester, and pointed out 
that travel to and from the Altoona Center was the responsibility of the 
students. All eight students who registered for the practicum had already taken 
an introductory psychology course, and all were first or second year 
undergraduates. 

The supervision and on-the-job training of each student project was provided 
by Mr. Joseph Caputo, a psychologist at the Altoona Center. He was assisted in 
these tasks by a graduate student from the Indiana University of Pennsylvania, 
who was then interning at the Center. This arrangement made it possible to 
accomnodate the eight student participants without difficulty. However, I would 
recommend fewer students in situations where less supervision was available. 

Course grades for each student were based on two equally weighted criteria. 
One was an on-the-job performance rating by their supervising psychologist, 
Mr. Caputo. The other was the quality of a written project report, which all but 
one student submitted to me at the end of the semester and which I graded. The 
student who did not turn in a report withdrew from the course, although she did 
choose to finish her behavior modification sessions with her client. 

Reports were required to be typed, to be written in APA style, and to 
include graphs or tables summarizing the results of the behavior modification 
projects. To help students prepare papers of reasonable quality, several steps 
were taken. First, a few key articles were assigned by the Altoona Center 
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psychologist as reading for each student. This step greatly simplified the 
literature search process. Next, the students had the option of letting the 
psychologist review a first draft of their papers and make comments, before 
submitting their papers to me. Finally, I held periodic sessions with the 
students to provide instruction and to answer questions on report writing and on 
APA style. In particular, I explained the use of references and their citation 
in the text of the report. I also discussed the functions of the various parts 
of a report, including the abstract, the introductory section, methods, results, 
and discussion. 

Approximately the first week of the course was spent on orientation. Each 
student met with the psychologist at the Altoona Center and toured the facility. 
A list of clients who needed programs, with descriptions of the behavioral 
problems of each, was provided. Students could see a client, if they wished, 
before deciding whether to work with that individual. On this basis, students 
were matched one-on-one with tje clients. At this point, the supervising 
psychologist assigned readings to students, ba ed on the nature of that client's 
individual behavioral problem. Most of the books or articles assigned emphasized 
the application of schedules of reinforcement, and the treatment of specific 
problems, such as self-injurious behavior (e.g., Azrin & Wesolowski, 1980; Azrin, 
Besalel, & Wisotzek, 1982; Carr, 1977; Payne & Patten, 1981; Tarpley & Schroeder, 
1979)- 

Next, the students assisted the psychologist in developing a program for 
their clients. Since students were new to the area of behavior modification, 
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their input was limited. However, most did have at least one or two useful 
insights and suggestions during the development of the programs. A description 
and an example of these programs is presented in the following section. 

The Behavior Modification Projects 

Each student's program consisted of first, an observation phase, and then, a 
test phase. During the former, students observed their clients without 
intervention, and collected baseline data on the frequency with which the problem 
behavior occurred. In the test phase, an experimental treatment was carried out, 
accompanied by the recording of the targeted behavior. In two of the eight 
programs, a second experimental treatment was presen.,d after a prearranged 
number of sessions of the first* 

The experimental treatments all consisted of some type of reinforcement 
schedule. Only positive reinforcers were administered (e*g., food, verbal 
praise, tactile reinforcement, etc.) None of the programs involved punishment, 
restraint, or the use of a time-out room. 

Due to lack of time, reversal designs were not employed in these programs. 
For instance, suppose a student had first recorded baseline observations of a 
client, and then presented a treatment 1 and then a treatment 2. Ideally, the 
procedure should then be continued in reverse: treatment 2, treatment 1, and 
finally baseline observations again. Without the reversal design, the effect of 
the order in which the treatments occurred could not be ruled out in these 
programs. Students were Instructed on this difficulty in interpreting their 
results. 
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To illustrate the projects which resulted from this course, I will briefly 
discuss a representative example. One student, M.P., worked on a project 
comparing the effectiveness of two different reinforcement schedules in reducing 
the frequency with which a profoundly retarded adult female, S.B., bit her hand. 

The first schedule tried was differential reinforcement of other behaviors 
(DRO). According to this schedule, the subject was reinforced after an interval 
in which the hand-biting behavior did not occur. Initially the interval was 15 
seconds; and it was doubled whenever the targeted behavior did not occur during 
five consecutive intervals, or halved when the hand-biting did occur during five 
consecutive intervals. Reinforcement consisted of giving the subject Jell-O (R), 
accompanied by verbal praise ("Good, S.B., you aren't putting your hand in your 
mouth.)" The reinforcement schedule was carried out in four sessions, averaging 
about 37 minutes each and occurring on different days. 

The second schedule tried was differential reinforcement of incompatible 
behavior (DRI). In this schedule, a specific behavior which was incompatible to 
hand-biting was reinforced by Jell-O (R) and p»^aise, immediately after it 
occurred. The behavior chostn was putting blocks in a boy. The client received 
a verbal prompt "Pick up the block," and manual guidance if she initiated a 
response. If thu client did not respond within fifteen seconds, another prompt 
was given and a new interval was started. The interval was halved if a block was 
not picked up on five consecutive occasions. 

Insert Figure 1 /ibout Here 
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In Figure 1, the results of this project are illustrated. The percentage of 
intervals in which hand-biting occurred is recorded over a total of ten sessions, 
including the conditions of baseline observations, DRO and DRI schedules. 1n that 
order. The results were similar to those found in an earlier study (Tarpley & 
Schroeder, 1979) in which it was found that the DRI schedule (i.e., reinforcing a 
specific incompatible response) was more effective than the DRO (i.e., 
reinforcing any behavior but the targeted, undesirable one) in suppressing 
self-injurious behavior. However, in Llie present case, the effects of practice 
and the order of conditions could not be ruled out because a reversal design was 
not used. 

Evaluation 

An important outcome of this oracticum course was the job-related experience 
it provided for the students. Three of the eight students have already requested 
letters of reference from the supervising psychologist, and two of those three 
have found part-time employment related to mentally retarded clients. Both these 
students were interested in long-term careers in applied psychology. Two other 
students reported that they planned to ask for letters of reference in the near 
future. 

The students* own evaluations of the course were sought in two different 
individual interviews with the instructor: one given just after the course 
concluded, and one given eight months later. Most of the positive comments in 
these interviews were related to the course as a learning experience and as an 
introduction to applied psychology. All eight students concurred, in both 
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interviews, that the course provided effective training in behavior modification. 
All of the seven who completed paper requirement further agreed that the course 
effectively trained them in the writing of a scientific report. Six of eight 
students also regarded the course as a significant professional opportunity. 

There was one aspect of the practicum which most of the students felt shoulJ 
be changed. Six of eight thought that the one semester credit which was given 
for this course was not enough. In addition, the one student who did not 
complete the course require^ients told me that she probably would have if two 
credits had been given. 

The average time which students reported tl at they spen^ weekly on the 
practicum was four hours, and the range was two and a half to seven hours. This 
time included a minimum of one two hour session per week which ccich student was 
required to spend with his or her client, as well time spent reading relevant 
articles, graphing clients* behavior, and preparing the written report. Five 
students reported that they put in more than the required time with their 
clients; and four prepared a first draft of their report for review by their 
supervising psychologist. Though the quality of all the final reports was at 
least satisfactory, the students who had done a practice ciraft generally turned 
in better final reports than those who had not had their papers reviewed first. 

Based on the feedback I received, I am considering upgrading the 
requirements of the course and offering it for two semester credits. When I 
offer this course again, I will requi.^ all students to spend three to four hours 
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a week with the clients, since some did anyway, and to submit first drafts of 
their reports. The practicum could also be designed for three semester credits 
by further increasing the time requirements and the extensiveness of the projects 
and of the written reports. 

In adapting this type of practicum course to their own situations, different 
instructors will need to take into account the availability and the nature of the 
facilities in their communities. The practicality of such a course depends 
strongly upon finding an appropriate institution nearby; and upon the 
availability of a psychologist at that facility who currently conducts behavior 
modification programs with clients, genuinely needs further assistance in 
implementing these programs, and is prepared to spend the necessary time training 
and supervising students. Though I recommend reasonable caution in these 
matters, I believe instructors will have less difficulty in finding a suitable 
arrangement than the^ might expect. Instructors should not underestimate the 
potential advantage to a staff psychologist at a local facility in obtaining 
wel 1 -motivated and competent students to provide help which is free of charge. 

It should be pointed out that there are client populations other than the 
mentally-handicapped for which practicum courses in behavior modification might 
also be appropriate. For instance, some mental health facilities may also be 
suitable for a practicum course such as this one, as long as potential clients 
are screened in advance (which would be an important step with any population). 
However, I would suggest that regardless of the client population, the students' 
projects be limited to behavior rcdif ication programs. Behavior-based therapies 
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generally lend themselves more easily to quantification and to objective 
evaluation of the resultr than do non-behavioral approaches. 
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Figure Caption 

Figure L Illustration of student M.P.'s behavior modification project with a 
profoundly retarded adult female client, S.B. The graph compares the proportion 
of 15-second intervals during which hand-biting occurred for baseline 
observations, DRO, and DRI, over ten sessions of about 37 minutes each. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY PRACTICUM; AN ADMINISTRATIVE MODEL 



by 

Debra K. Stein and Robert T. TAuber 
ABSTRACT 

The paper describes an administrative model developed to 
provide coordination, control, and consistency an undergraduate 
practicum course offered by the Behrend College of Penn State 
University. The Program Learning Agreement, or contract students 
complete, along with the duties of the Placement Supervisor, 
Academic Supervisor, and Practicum Coordinator are discussed. 
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THE PSYCH OLOGY PRACTICUM; AN ADMINISTRATIVE M ODEL 

Debra K Stetn and Robert Tauber 

The Pennsylvania State University 
The Behrend College 

In an effort to provide a practica or internship program 

that provides a worthwhile educational and professional 

experience for the student, the Behrend College has developed an 

administrative model for the implementation of the Psychology 

Practicum. Although most Universities and many colleges offer 

practica courses in an attempt to provide students with applied 

experiences in Psychology,- most departments find the 

coordination and administration of such courses very difficult. 

For a program to be successful one must provide for: 

a) the recruitment of quality placement sites as well as a 
diversity of placements; 

b) the recruitment of quality students to serve at the 
placements; 

c> the evaluation and monitoring of student performance 

in the applied setting; 
d) exercises aimed at relating knowledge learned in class 

to performance on the job; 
b) adequate supervision of student progress in the 

practicum; and 
f) criteria by which students are graded in their 

experience. 

Although a practicum program can operate with one or two of 
these ingredients missing, one must ask the question, "Is the 
practicum accomplishing the task for which it was intended? — Is 
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it providing a valuable academic and practical learning 
experience for the student?" 

The administrative model that we have developed was 
authored with the intention of trying to provide coordination, 
control, and consistency in the practicum course offered by 
behrend College in an effort to ensure that the practicum 
experience became an enriching and valuable one for every 
student participant. Although listed on the books each term as 
an advanced level course in Psychology, criteria for selection 
of sites, selection of students to participate, supervisory 
procedures, evaluation procedures, and grading differed from 
faculty member to faculty member, and students many times had 
only a vague idea of how the experience related to information 
learned in traditional courses. The following model was 
developed to clear up these problertis and to help students see 
the practicum as a course that they should consider seriously, 
and not o. e that they should just fall into. 

The basit format of the administrative model that we are 
asing can be seen in the accompanying diagrani. Central to the 
organization of the practicum program are the Practicum 
Coordinator, the Placement Supervisor, the Academic Supervisor, 
and the Practicum Learning Agreement. The Practicum Coordinator 
has the reponsibilities of a) recruiting placement sites and 
students for the progrem; b) gathering informatics which allows 
him/her to evaluate the placements and the students and provide 
a good match between the student and site; c) keeping on file 
descriptions of the available sites and the placements they 
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Dffer, as well as, student applications, administrative 
guidelines, and copies each student's Practicum Learning 
Agreement; d) monitoring the students' performance in the 
placement by sending out mid-semester and -final "job" evaluation 
forms. 

The Plr-ement Supervisor is the person at the institution 
or agency that has the most day to day contact with the student 
and who is responsible for ensuring that the student's practicum 
fits the description of goals and responsibilities outlined in 
the Practicum Learning Agreement. The placement supervisor acts 
as an advisor to the student about problems surfacing on the job 
and evaluates the student's progress in fulfilling placement 
responsibilities as well as in cultivating prof es--,i onal growth. 

"f"^^ Academic Supervisor is the faculty member who provides 
the student with the formal link between the college and the 
placement site. The academic supervisor acts as an academic 
counselor, offering additional exercises and information that 
the stude t may apply in his/her practicum experience. The 
academic: supervisor may also offer objective advice about 
problems that arise on the jOb, and has the primary 
responsibility for evaluating the student's overall performance 
on the practicum and for assigning a final grade. 

The Practicum Learn ing Agreement is a document drawn up 
jetween the student, the placement supervisor and the academic 
supervisor which outlines a) tha specific responsibilities 
assigned to the student by the placement tite; b> the specific 
exercises drafted by the academic supervisor to increase the 
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level of background information the student can bring to boar on 
the practicum experience; c) details of supervision supplied by 
both the academic and placement supervisors as well as details 
outlining how the student's performance on different tasks will 
be evaluated; d) how the various evaluations will be used to 
determine a final grade. 

Although this administrative model is just beginning to be 
implemented, the Psychology students and faculty members have 
given it their rousing approval. Copies of our descriptive 
manual are available upon request. 
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Placement Sites _^ ^ 

Students 

PRACTICUM rn nRDINATHR 



1) recruitment 
^ - 2) eval uati on ^ 



^-3) administration 
PLACEMENT SUPERVISOR ACADEMIC SUPERVISOR 

\ STUDENT / 



4. ► 



PRACTICUM LEARNTMR AGREEMENT 
1) description oi placement responsibilities 
2) description of academic exercises 
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ABSTRACT 



Role playing activities were developed as alternatives to final examinations 
in two upper level psychology classes. In the Personality class, students portrayed 
various theorists and held panel discussions of case history material in a round 
table format. 

In the Abnormal Behavior class, students filled two roles. In the first 
they presented case histories as clinical patients (according to self-selected 
categories from DSM-III). In the second they served as members of a panel which 
diagnofod the case and then analyzed it in terras of possible etiology and feasible 
treatment . 

Student reaction to these activities, which were videotaped for subsequent 
evaluation, was generally quite positive. 
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THE CLASSROOM AS THEATRE: ALTERNATIVES TO EXAMS 



The portrayal of characters outside one's own personal Identity, the 
essence of theatrical performance, has an extensive and honorable history In 
the social sciences, as well. The playing of roles has been useful In theory 
devi )pment (e.g. Messinger, Sampson, and Taune, 1962); behavior modification 
(e.g. Janis and Mann, 1965); International relations simulations (e.g. Guetzkow, 
Alger, Brody, Noel, and Synder, 1963); and as an alternative to deception In 
experiental research (e.g. Darroch and Stelner, 1970; Zimbardo, et.al., 1973). 
Certainly role playing nas been an integral part of classes In literature. More 
recently. Instructors of psychology have discovered its motivational and educational 
utility to teach concepts as widely divergent as the history of psychology (Brooks, 
1985); psychotherapy (Balch« 1983); adolescent psychology (McManus, 1986) and 
neurophysiology (Hamilton, 1985). This paper will describe two efforts to reap 
the benefits of role playing in th'* context of culminating evaluative activities, 
(in lieu of standard final exams) as well as in the initial learning process, 
itself. 

At best, final exams pull together conceptual material throughout the 
semester ii. an integrated, meaningful, and memorable whole. At worst, they are 
anxi 2ty-laden and torturous, frequently preceded by mass practice efforts to 
digest large quantities zr rote facts often seen as unrelated and quickly for- 
gotten. In reality, the experience for most students is probably somewhere in 
between. Spurred on not only by my own doubts, b*jt by seme of my own students' 
entreaties, as well that they did in fact know more than their undistinguished 
test scores often indicated and willing to accept the fact that there may indeed 
be a discrepancy between performance and competence in the final exam context, 
I decided to explore alternatives. 

These exercises were developed (at Medaille College, the <-man liberal 
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arts college at which I teach) as substitutes for the final ex^m in two upper 
level psychology courses: Personality Theory and Abnormal Behavior. 

PERSONALITY THEORY: MEETING OF THE MINDS 
Not long ago public television channels aired the show Meeting of the 
Minds (hosted by Steve Allen) in which actors portrayed famous historical figures 
debating provocative issues in a round table format. This activity was modeled 
after that program. Students selected important personality theorists that they 
wished to portray and were instructed to become that theorist, i.e. to become 
so familiar with his/her ideas that they could not only present the major thrust 
of those ideas to the rest of the class, but could use them to analyze case 
history material and defend them in a panel discussion with five or six other 
"th<p .rists." Case Workbook in Personality by Robert White, Margaret Riggs and 
Doris Gilbert was used as a source of case history material. Several panels 
were formed, depending on the number of students in class* Each well known 
theorist was represen;;et* by at least two different students (from different 
panels) thus enabling the *:wo -Jungs" (or "Adlers" or "Maslows", etc.) to share 
their perspectives on different case studies. 

The activity began one month prior to the end of the term in order to allow 
adequate time for thorough preparation and to avoid a "cramming" mentality. 
Prior to the actual presentation, members of each panel met to discuss the most 
ijffective way to present their divergent views when they "became" their theorists 
and attempted to establish a "meeting of the minds." The actual panel presenta- 
tions were videotaped so that students could assess their own performance. 
Criteria for grading consisted of: 

1. knowledge of the theorist (how well did the student get inside his/her 
head?): 

2. knowledge of the case history under analysis; 

3. insightful ness with which the theorist's ideas were applied to the 
Q particular case; 
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4, ability to think on his/her feet in responding to questions from the 
instructor and the class, from the vantage point of the theorist. 

Students* response to this alternate final activity was overwhelming posit- 
ive. They felt challenged and more in control of their outcomes than they would 
have for a traditional final and claimed that they had worked at least as hard 
and learred more. Even shy students who were recalcitrant to participate in 
class discussions in their own right during the semester, lost their hesitancy 
to become involved under the mantle of a new identity. Similar benefits were 
noted with the next role playing activity that will be described. 

ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR: ON BOTH SIDES OF THE CLINICAL INTERVIEW 
I felt It was particularly important to get students actively involved in 
a course that can too easily degenerate Into a cookbook mentality in which 
lists of symptoms that characterize particular disorders are passively accepted 
and memorized. Rather than have students spew back the ingredients in the recipes 
for schizophrenia or bipolar depression, etc. on a written final, they "become" 
individuals suffering from one of the conditions in DSM-III that we had studied 
during the semester. Each student selected one of these disorders and prepared 
a thorough and detailed case history of an individual that was characterized by 
that label. He/she then presented himself/herself as that individual to a panel 
of clinical interviewers (other members of the class) whose task it was to 
diagnose the individual (the actual label itself was excluded from the case 
history presentation), hypothesize about its etiology, and suggest a feasible 
treatment program. Thus, this exercise in its entirety requi**ed each student 
to play a dual role: that of a mental patient and that of a clinical interviewer. 
While each student was responsible for the preparation of only one case history, 
he/she had several opportunities to serve on clinical panels which enabled them 
to analyze a variety of cases. Students were graded for their performance in 
each of these roles thus filling the evaluative function of the more traditional 
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final exam. Grades were based on the validity and cogency of their presentation 
(case history) and on the accuracy and insightfulness of their analyses (inter- 
viewing panel). In this way, students were required to demonstrate both depth 
and breadth of understanding of the course material. Once again, the experience 
was videotaped for subsequent self-assessment. 

Certainly, there are deficits to this type of approach to summary evalu- 
ation. As in any assignment, some students will take the task more seriously 
and approach it mor* conscientiously than others. Some instructors may not be 
willing to "sacrifice" the amount of actual class time that needs to be allotted 
for the adquate preparation and execution of these activities. Even successful 
Implementation lacks the exhaustiveness of the studying required to "ace" a 
final exam. However, it seems to me that the benefits outweigh the problems. 
I believe they are useful, not only in their own right, but as prototypes for 
other role playing activities, and as indicators of the potential that such 
activities have for the active and meaningful involvement of students in their 
own evaluation. 
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ABSTRACT 
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A technique of teaching introductory psychology, APPLE, 
Applying Psychological Principles to Life Experiences , is an 
attempt to help students recognize specific principles of be- 
havior and assist them to transform this information into a 
format that is useful in daily living. 

Comparison of mean final grades of two sections of intro- 
ductory psychology indicated that students who were taught 
according to the APPLE method showed significantly higher 
grades than others (N=32, t=2.07, p.>.05). Students rated 
the APPLE approach as stimulating, encouraging independent 
thought, and said they would take another course that used 
the same teaching technique. 
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How to motivate students, how to increase meaningf ulness of the 
subject matter, and how to translate what is learned to life situa- 
tions are classical concerns of teaching introductory psychology - 
APPLE, Applying Psychological Principles to Life Experiences* is 
one approach to these concerns- The goal is to help students re- 
cognize specific principles of behavior and assist them to trans- 
form this information into a format that is useful in daily living. 

Let us pause for a moment and clarify the word "principle". 
Webster's Dictionary instructs us that the concept originates from 
the Latin word "principium" , the "beginning... the ultimate source 
... a natural or original tendency...." Psychological principles, 
empirically derived, provide the basis for understanding the be- 
ginning of and preaicting likely directions a particular behavior 
might take. 

In the first class session a major aim is to increase students' 
awaremess that popular beliefs are not enough for interpreting be- 
havior. For example, beliefs that one can determine a person ' s 
character from the shape of his/her head and that blonds are more 
fun-loving than brunettes are unsupported by research evidence. 

After a brief overview of the course curriculum, requirements 
are outlined and students are instructed to focus attention on the 
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application of Lsychology to everyday events- Students prepare 
for class discussion by reading an assigned chapter in the text/ 
(i.e. Bootzin et al,1986: McGee et al,1984; Gleitman , 1981) , clari- 
fying concepts they have learned and writing out examples from 
their own experiences when one or the other principle was practi- 
cally useful Because some students may be reluctant or unable to 
recall actual events, they are encouraged to Ye creative and devise 
situations which demonstrate how rules of behavior might be help- 
ful with understanding self and others. 

What follows is a brief discussion of selected psychological 
principles that have generated diverse research efforts and i.ave 
applicability in a variety of fields - 

Of special relevance to students are principles of memory - 
A case in point is the phenomenon of interference, proactive and 
retroactive, described as the blocking of later learned material 
by earlier learning anc' vice versa. To schedule study time so as 
to minimize interaction between similar subject matter is an ex- 
ample of practical application of interference. For research in 
this area see Underwood, 1957; Loftus, 1980; Wingfield, 1981- 

Students learn about cognitive consistency, a tendency toward 
harmony (consistency) in a person's thoughts, feeJings, and action 
regarding any one event. Studies in this arec uate back to Osgood 
and Tannenbaum, 1955; Festinger, 1957; and Heider, 1958 and others 
who argue that tension is experienced when cognitive consistency 
is disturbed and the individual is motivated to modify or alter 
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cognitions r emotions, and/or behaviors- Attitude change r reso- 
lutions of interpersonal conflicts , decision making are instances 
wh^e the principle of cognitive consistency is applicable- Further- 
more, it provides a basis for understanding why people prefer in- 
formation that is consistent with what they already know and why 
behavior that is incompatible with stated values and attitudes needs 
to be justified. A striking example of an attempt to restore cogni- 
tive balance by justification of action comes to mind- After the 
second World War, after the holocaust, a German physician by the 
name of Mengeles, was asked how he, a professional sworn to relieve 
pain and save lives, could inflict extreme suffering and kill thou- 
sands of men, women and children in concentration camps.. Mengeles 
replied that he would remove a cancer to save the life of an indi- 
vidual and what he had done was to remove a social cancer - 

More than 75 years ago Thorndike (1911) explained the "Law 
of Effect" in terms of favorable or unfavorable consequences (re- 
ward or punishment) that follow a stimulus-response association 
and accordingly, either maintain or eliminate the response- Trans- 
lated into practice, students become aware that they can control 
their own actions by the effect of self -reward or punishment. For 
a term paper well done and finished on time, a visit to the local 
movie, a favored dessert, or attending a social event function as 
seif-reward- 

Hiroto & Seligman (1975) demonstrated an important instance of 
the law of effect, so called ••learned helplessness". When subjects 
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were exposed to three experimental conditions, 1) unpleasant noise 
that could be terminated, 2) unpleasant noise that could NOT be 
terminated, and 3) NO noise; those individuals who had no control 
over the situation transferred the exo^rienre of helplessness to 
new events. Abramson et al (1978) take a more complex view of this 
phenomenon in humans . In theii opinion, the necessary prerequisite 
for understanding how people respond in new situations subsequent 
to hav?rg experienced helplessness, is to determine what they per- 
ceive as the likely cause of their original predicament- The 
authors observe that the more an individual attributes lack of 
control to recurrent, personal inadequacies, the lower his/her 
self-estpczn and the more likely the person anticipates lack of 
control over future events- Interpreting these findings in terms 
of daily living, students realize that increased skills and know- 
ledge are means to overcome helplessness- Perhaps, more important- 
ly, they recognize the need to set realistic goals and consider 
alternative solutions to problems - 

Orford in 1986 reviewed the literature on interpersonal com- 
plementarity (i-e. Sullivan, 1953? Carson, 1969; Kiesler, 1983). 
Essentially, this principle deals with interactive behavior bet- 
ween two individuals. The interesting feature i^ how one person 
responds, depends upon the behavior of the other. Particular be- 
havior patterns repeatedly founa to be complementary are friendly- 
dominant/friendly-submissive. This information is useful in instances 
of selecting a friend, chosing a mate, sovling marital problems , etc . 
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Another behavioral principle important in inteipersonal settings, 
is self-f alf illing prophecy which Jussim (1986) defines as" ..one 
person's expectations about a second person lead the second person 
to act in ways that confirm the first person's original expecta- 
tions." Rosenthal (1968) investigated self-fulfilling prophecy 
in the school and publicized his findings in his well known book 
"Pygmalion in the Classroom". 

He describes how the teacher's anticipated intellectual de- 
velopment of her pupils, influenced the pupils to perform in line 
with the teacher's expectations. More recent studies by Parsons 
and co-workers (1982) suggest that students' self -perception , 
achievement motivation and teachers' projections about the students' 
future performance are interactive processes. In light of these re- 
sults, teachers need to examine beliefs they hold about their stu- 
dents' abilities and the extent to which these beliefs affect 
teacher-student relationships. In turn, students need to evaluate 
how they perceive themselves and what expectations they have for 
themselves. Self-fulfilling prophecy has ramifications also in 
areas of child development and mental health. Labelling a child as 
"bad boy- bad girl" or prognosticacing about maladaptive behavior 
may make the individual act in line with these expectations. 

At this point, a legitimate question to ask is: At what level 
of conceptual difficulty should psychological principles be taught 
in an introductory course? Complexity of course work, it v/ould 
seem, is likely to affect the learner's acquisition of knowledge. 
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Results of a study by Briga & Dalessio (1986) suggest that over- 
simplified presentation of psychological principles has a negative 
effect on learning and is likely to lead to faulty generalizations. 
The researchers cite the Yerkes-Dodson Law that "Optimal level of 
arousal for a task depends on task difficulty" which is presented 
in some text books as absolute truth. Missing is information that 
this principle is essentially based on studies of animal behavior 
and dates backto 1908 when methods of inquiry were at a different 
level of sophistication. Consequently, students made inferences 
to human behavior without scientific justification. Findings of 
Briga's (ibid) investigation seem pertinent to text book selection. 

In drawing conclusions from this presentation, one has 
to keep in mind, while the APPLE method of teaching may not be 
particularly novel, it has been found to increase student 
understanding of, and involvement with course material. When mean 
final grades of two sections of introductory psychology were com- 
pared, the class taught with the APPLE technique scored signi- 
ficantly higher (N=32, t=2.07, p.>.05). Students rated the APPLE 
approach as stimulating, encouraging independent thought, and said 
they would take another course that used the same teaching technique. 
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Abstract 



A aethod of teaa teaching introductory psychology is described in which the 
instructors rotate froa section to section, repeating a series of lectures 
within their area of expertise. Evaluations Indicated that faculty and 
students approved the fornat and that the variations in order of topic coverage 
fro» section to section were not related to course grades or approval of the 
foraat. laplenentation is easy, but several considerations should be aade 
before starting up. 
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A Rotational Team teaching Model 
for Introductory Psychology 
Introductory psychology at Plattsburgh state is a broad survey course in 
which the areas of experimental, social, personality and abnormal, and 
developmental psychology are given approximately equal weight. But with the 
great expansion of the literature in these areas, no one on our staff feels 
completely qualified to teach the course. As a result, we have adopted a 
method that is a variant of team teaching. 

In our method, each instructor presents a biuck of material consisting of a 
series of 8 lectures and a 50 item multiple-choice exam to a section of the 
course. After this, the instructor moves on to another section and repeats the 
lectures and gives another exam. The exams are composed of questions from the 
test-item file provided by the publisher of the text. Each of the four 
instructors provides one-quarter of the semester's instruction to each of the 
four sections. We call this the "Rotating Instructor Format." RIF. 

The topical units we use for the four blocks of the RIF are (1) Basic 
Processes. (2) Social and Methods. (3) Cognition and Development, and (4) 
Personality and Abnormal. For the past five semesters, we have used the 8th 
edition of Introduction to Psychology by Atkinson. Atkinson, and HilgarH (1983) 
because the coverage it provides in these four areas is suitable, and the 
chapters can be readily arranged in the orders needed. A biopsychologist . a 
developmental psychologist, a clinical psychologist, and a social- 
organizationai psychologist with a special interest in methods form the 
rotating team of instructors. The order in which the blocks are presented is 
largely the same across the sections except that the sections begin at 
different points. For example. Section \ geta the four teaching blocks in the 
order 1.2.3.4; Section B. 4.1.2.3; Section C. 3.4,1.2; and Section D. 2.3.4.1. 
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This app;jach shares the advantages and disadvantages of many other teaa 
teaching formats. Aaong the advantages (cf. Ware, Gardner. & Murphy. 1978). 
students are introduced to four aeabers of the departaent instead of one. 
instruction is given by faculty who ar** up-to-date and enthusiastic about their 
■aterial. faculty have an opportunity to learn teaching skills froB each other. 
<tiid faculty have aore time to devote to other professional responsibilities. 
Aaong the special problems are Maintaining a sense of structure and jinity in 
the course, providing the faailiarity between students and faculty that can 
be vital to developaent of students, and easing the difficulty aany students 
have to changing instructors. 

To help provide structure and integration in our course, two undergraduate 
teaching assistants (TA's) are assigned to each section. The TA's provide 
continuity aaong the blocks of instruction and a ready source of help for the 
students. We do several things to sake the role of the TAs visible and 
important : they give 4 short lectures-one for each instructor. Make frequent 
announcements , introduce the faculty, and conduct the faculty evaluations, 
which aro done at the end of each block of lectures. They also hold weekly 
review sessions and office hours. In addition to the TA's there is a faculty 
coordinator, whose teaching load is reduced by one course. He or she coaches 
the TA's and coordinates all aspects of the course, including adninistrative 
details, such as, preparing nidtera and final grades. The coordinator is aided 
by a graduate assistant. 

Unlike other aethods of tean tcacning. the RIF provides instructors with an 
unusual opportunity to perfect '.eaching techniques and lectures becausi* 
instructors receive feedback o.i their perforaance four tiaes each seaester. 
Another advantage to teaching in the RIF is that instructors teach at a steady 
pace throughout the seaester; they are not overloaded at soae points by having 
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to teach their aaterial to all the sections, one shortly after the other {cf. 
Ware, et al.. 1978). Finally, as a result of their steady teaching throughout 
the semester, the instructors receive credit for teaching a whole course even 
though the aaount of content they are responsible for is a quarter of what they 
would be responsible for if they were to teach a whole course in introductory 
psychology. 

Student Evaluation 
We survey the sections towards the end of the semesters to find out the 
student's reactions to the teaching foraat and to get their advice on how we 
■ight iaprove the course. 

Table 1 shows the iteas used on a short course evaluation administered 
three-quarters of the way through the Fall seaester of 1986. 

Table 1 

Student Responses {%) to Evaluation I teas 
Fall Seaester. 1986 



1. "Adjusting to the new lecturers has been 



easy for ae. 



Very Easy Easy Easy Half the Tiae DiTficult Very Difficult 
19 6 45.5 29.4 7.2 0 



2. "As a result of this course, ay interest in taking aore psychology courses 

has . " 

Increased Increased Reaained Decreased Decreased 

Greatly a Little Unchanged a Little GreatJy 

20.0 42.1 29.4 4.3 5.5 
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Table 1 (Continued) 

3. "The rotating fornat was a good idea.* 

Agree Strongly Agree No Opinion Disagree Disagree Strongly 
31.9 45.1 15.7 8.0 2.5 



''Changing lecturers aade the course acre stiaulating. ' 
Strongly Disagree Disagree No Opinion Agree Strongly Agree 
5-S 12.3 16.2 43.0 21.7 

"Getting to know four Benbers of the Psychology Department was an aspect of 
this course I liked." 

Very Much Much No Opinion Little Very Little 
31.9 34.0 26.4 6.8 1.3 



"I would rate the contribution of the TA's to this course as:' 
Very Important Important No Opinion Uniaportant Very laportant 
19.1 48.6 22.1 6.4 4.3 



N=235 

The responses indicate a favorable reaction to the RIF. and the problem of 
adjusting to new lectures does not seen to have been a severe one. As 
indicated by the responses to ite« 3. about 75% of the students indicated the 
RIF was a good idea. This item was included on previous evaluations as well as 
another evaluation administered after the last exa« in the Fan 1986 semester. 
As shown by the frequencies in Table 2, there is a high degree of reliability 
across the se»estars. 
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Table 2 
Reliability of Responses to 
"The Rotating Foraat Was A Good Idea." 



Response {%) by seaester 


to "The 


rotating fornat was a 


good idea. " 




Semester 


Agree 








Disagree 




Strongly 


Agree 


No Opinion 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Fall. '85 (N=361) 


38.2 


35. 1 


9.1 


10.2 


7.2 


Spring. '86 (N=114) 


37.7 


44.7 


6. 1 


7.9 


3.5 


Fall. '86a {N=235) 


31.9 


45.1 


15.7 


6.0 


2.5 


Fall. '86b (N=410) 


37-3 


38.5 


13.2 


7.1 


3.9 



The responses to this iten on the final evaluation of 1986 were compared 
across sections to determine whether there was a relation between topic order 
and approval of the RIP. Chi-square analysis failed to find a significant 
<.05) relationship. Accordingly, it appears that approval of the format is not 
related to topic order, at least to the extent that it was manipulated here. 



Similarly, a chi-square analysis of the final grade distribution by section 
also tui. d out non-significant, which suggests that topic order, did not 
affect achievement either. This is consistent with the results of Laffitte 
(1986). who also did not find a significant effect of topic order on 
achievement in an introductory psychology course, Laffitte evaluated a topic 
order that Lenthall and Andrews (1983) suggested would be better than the order 
followed in most introductory psychology texts. Finally, an analysis of final 
exam scores carried out at the end of the Spring semester of 1985 the last 
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ti»e students were required to take the final exam, indicated there was no 
significant difference anong the 4 sections of the course. ^ 

Write-in coments on evaluations often indicated students liked the RIF 
because the change of instructors was stimulating. Those who did not approve 
of the RIF often wrote-in that they had a difficult time adjusting to changing 
instructors. 

In regard to other aspects of the course . evaluation data and personal 
observations indicate the TA's, for the most part, have worked well with the 
students and that they, as hoped, provided a strong sense of continuity and 
stability to the course. Students in the course turn toward the TA's readily 
for help and to complain. The course would not work without them. 

The TA's derive a great deal from thp course, too. They get practice in 
leadership, public speaking, and helping skills; they also get a thorough 
review of psychology, which is a big help for those taking the advanced GRE in 
psychology. Although the work is challenging and time consuming, many more 
apply each semester than we can take. 

The possibility of rapid faculty "burn-out," which seemed very likely at 
first, never materialized. In fact, three of the original four instructors on 
the team taught for six consecutive sempsters. Instead of the repetition of 
the lectures becoming boring, it has become enriching as each instructor 
endlessly tinkers with his or her material in an effort to improve the 
presentations. 

^Since then we have followed the suggestion of Kottke (1985) which makes 
the final exam an optional make-up exam. The score on the final, properly 
weighted, replaces the score on any one previous exam that is lower. The final 
exam also serves as a make-up exam for any exam that was missed altogether. 
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Many problens have been eliminated, but some difficult ones remain. Among 
these are easing adjustment to new instructors and promoting contact between 
individiual students and instructors. Flanegan and Ralston (1983) solved these 
problems by having the two instructors involved in team teaching present and 
actively interacting at every class meeting. This solution can not be applied 
here because tne mstiuctors are always teaching their materia] to different 
sections of the course. 

Another problem is the small degree of active involvement with the course 
material that many students show. Considering this is more an outcome of the 
large section sizes than the format, optional, small, extra-credit discussion 
sessions have been held in the late afternoons by the instructors. This has 
been done so far only in the Spring semesters, where the smaller enrollment 
allows the extra sessions to be scheduled without burdening the instructors. 
These have worked to promote extra involvement, and they have become very 
popular among the students. 

Recommendations 

To those interested in trying this approach, we suggest consideration of 
the following. 

1. Thoughtful selection of the team of instructors. To succeed the 
instructors need to work together closely and to adhere strictly to prearranged 
schedules and policies. Probably the expertise of the instructors is less 
important than their enthusiasm for the approach. 

2. Careful consideration of the text. An easily divisible text is 
necessary, and consideration should be given to the use of a stuJy guide that 
can provide additional support for the structure of the course. 

3. Selection of active, involved TA's. Both faculty and student feedback 
shows that student TA's are a vital part of the course. The most effective 
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T. 's have had a strong sense of conmiitfflent to the course and enthusiastically 
'jrged their students to work hard. It is necessary to -supervise thi TA*s 
carefully (cf. Nendenhall & Burr. 1983). 

4. Agree at the outset to try the approach for at least ri year, preferably 
two. Otherwise the students nay see the course as an experiment in which tney 
are nonconsenting subjects and become resentful. Further, the faculty team 
will need time to learn what works for them. Everything went much smoother 
after we had been at it for two semesters; faculty knew the schedules, 
what each other covered, and what they could reasonably expect the students to 
know for the exars. Students came along to the course expecting the fast pace, 
changing instructors, and standardization of test and grading policies over all 
the blocks of the course. 

But do the students learn as much in the RIF as in the traditional single- 
instructor section? We have not been able yet to arrange a completely valid 
comparison; however, from some informal comparisons with other, single- 
instructor sections, our preliminary conclusion is that students in the RIF 
learn at least as much as students in the traditional format. Judging from the 
lectures, readings, and workbook assignnents and the fact that the students 
generally average 15% correct on the exams, the students appear to be learning 
a good deal in the RIF. 

Conclusion 

The RIF works well from the point of view of the instructors and the 
majority of the students. Course ePirollments have held steady, and the 
department has decided to continue using it for tne near future. It would be 
nice if no students had difficulty with the frequent instructor changes. But. 
on the other hand, the changing faculty may be a salutary step towards 
intellectual independence and maturity. 
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A review of ten of the currently used Introduction to Psychology 
textbDoks reveals that these sources do not acknowledge the existence of 
the large body of literature addressing Black and Afrocentric Psychology 
as a field of inquiry. In addition, issues related to race, racism and dis- 
crimination, culture and social class are dealt -.vini briefly (one page or 
less), if at all. This omission is signifk»nt, given the many contributions 
of Black psychologists in the form of both theoretical and empirrcal 
literature, (Jones, 1972, 1977, Boykin, etal, 1979, White, 1984, Akbar. 
1981) the development of extensive curriculum materials (some of which 
are presented in the Association of Black Psychologists' (ABPsi) 
Sourcebook for the Teachinn of Blark Psyrhnif^y ( inn^c 1978) and 
presentations at conference (especially the ABPsi National convention.) 
These psychotogists provide alternative theories for understanding the 
psychology of Black people. 

I suspect that teachers of college level psychology courses may not 
be aware of the areas of Black and Afrocentric psychology,and/or they 
may not be aware of resources needed to develop lectures on these topics 
This paper will provkie a history of the development of curriculum 
materials on Black Psychology, focusing specifically on the introduction to 
psychology course. The impact of lectures on these topics will be discus- 
sed, along with techniques for managing the various reactions students 
have to this topic. 

Benjamin et. al (1985), note in the introduction to their text on 
introductory psychology that an estimated 1 .5 million students enroll in 
this course annually . If approximately 5-7% of these students are 
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Black, (at Old Westbury, the introductory sections have an enrollment 
of 30-50% Black students) it is clear that this is an essential course in 
relatwn to reaching Black students and identifying those with talent. A 
possible negative outcome of not presenting Black Psychology in the first 
course is a loss of interest in the fiekJ by some Black students who might 
othenwise have continued and consklered pursuing graduate training. Given 
the decreasing numbers of Black applkants to some psychology programs 
and the shrinking resources available to those who do persist in the field, 
this is an area with whteh we must be concerned. 

Therefore, it is incumbent on psychology faculty to fill the gaps in 
textbook materials by presenting lectures and resources on racial issues 
in thd field of psychology, including an introduction to Black and Afro- 
centric Psycholosiy perspectives. To neglect to present this information 
could give students the impr«ssiori that Black psychologists do not exist 
and/or have not contributed to the fiaki. For students who often exhibit 
low self-esteem and negative self-concept, this cr detrimental. This 
is particularly true in depart lents which do not include Black faculty 
members. Blad her students must be provided with a more positive 
framework withii i ,» the Ideas presented in their textbook (notably 
those involving learning, intelligence, family dynamics and psyohopatho- 
logy) can be analyzed and interpreted. 

A review of the literature revealed two articles on teaching Black 
Psychology (Hicks and Rklley, 1979, Fairchild, 1984), and one on teaching 
Black sociology (Hill-Collins, 1986). Since 1979, the American 
Psychologcal Association journal Tear ling nf Pgyr^o iiTgy has not 
published articles on this subject. This is yet another indication that 



psychology curriculum has ignored the importance of issues related to 
people of color. Students could interpret the lack of material on 
peopleof color as an indication that these issues are irrelevant, or that 
Black and other people of cotor have not been studied by psychologists. 
Both interpretations are inaccurate and serve to limit student's knowledge 
about themselves and the field of psychology. 

It is important for students to know at the outset that Black Psycholo- 
gy is a well devetoped fieW with a long history. Jackson (1 982) dates 
Black Psychok)gy to the 1 920s when Black reseiirchers began to 
challenge some of the racist notwns being promoted by white researchers. 
Guthrie (1976) also provktes an excellent review cf some of the early 
contributions of Black psychologists, as dees White (1984). Students 
shouW be aware that well before the Civil Rights movement. Black scho- 
lars were investigating issues related to the psychotogy of Black people. 
The development of the area of Afrocentrk: approaches shouW also be 
outlined. 

There are a number of fundamental points which must be covered in a 
lecture on Black psychology.! divkie my Black Psychology lecture into 
three major sections, background, definition and application. 
Background: 

1) A brief history of Blacks in the United States. Students should be 
exposed to the fact that Black history does not begin in this coun- 
try. They shoukj knov^- what part of Africa we originate in, and 
they ShouW be introduced to some of the notions related to the 
psych'>logy of Black people. One excellent example provkled by 
Thomaj and Sillen is that of "running away madness". Notions of 
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our sexuality, family dynamics and educability can also be pre- 
here, briefly. 

2) The development of the cultural defecit model should be dis- 
cussed. Dillard's (1972) BladLEDflJislLand the many texts on Black 
families can be useful in this regard. The continuing role of Black 
psychologists in dispelling these beliefs can be illuminated here. 

3) The bask: notwn that many earty psychotogists harbornd racist 
beliefs about Black people must be communicated. G. Stanley 
Hairs 1 905 artkde can be useful here. Students shou W know 
that some psychologteal theories have been utilized as a means 
of oppressk)n. 

Definitkin: 

1) Here, I provkte a definitwn of Black Psychology and of Afrocen- 
tric Psychology, emphasizing a) these approaches seek to develop 
theories based on African rather than European phitosopy, b) that 
these approaches include sprituality, as an important aspect of 
psychology and c) the names of key figures in Black and Afro- 
centric Psychotog/. 

2) The focus on positive aspects of our psychologkal development 
shoukJ be noted as a hallmarit of the Black psychological perspec- 
tive. As Nobles (1972) has noted. Black psychotogy is not "the 
dari<er skJe of psychology." We are concerned about the unique- 
ness of the experience of Black people, and its connectwn with 
African heritage. The \6ea that there is a group of researchers 
interested in viewing Black people from a positive point of view. 



emphasizing our strengths, adaptability, achievements and 
cultural heritage should be made clear 
Application: 

1) At this point, I apply Black Psychology to a particular area of 
investigation . The Black Family is an excellent area to use, with 
the ¥W)rk of Nobles (1974). Billingsley (1968), Pipes-McAdoo, 

(1 981 ), and Blassingame (1 977) providing data. 

2) Students can be introduced to the idea that although Black 
people are in the "minority" in this country, we, along with other 
people of cotor are in the majority in the worid. Work which 
emphasizes the cultural continuity between Africa and the 
diaspora can be highlighted. 

The introductory psychology course presents certain limitatwns with 
regard to covering a wkte range of topks. Time restrictions are great 
Instructors might choose to eliminate certain topics in order to present 
one or nix>re lectures on Black psychotogy. 

The introductton to Black Psychology must include an introduction to 
the Assodalion of Black Psychologists. The History Rv i ^w<; anw Fth K^flj 
EDQOoalS published by the Nafional offk» can be useful for this purpose, 
totalis about the k)cal chapter's development can be included. This will 
expose students to the fact that there has been a history of Black 
psychologists in this country and that there are potential role models for 
those students interested in pursuing psychology as a profession. Copies 
of the newsletter can be made available during dass, as well as 
convention programs and newsletters from c apters across the country. It 
is also a good time to publicize the Resournft Man.. ^i for Riarw Pffyr hf^lnqy 
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^tl^jfiOtS (Johnson, ©t al. 1987). Membership forms can be distributed, and 
students should be encouraged to share the infbmiatlon with other Black 
psychology students. 

Often, a segment on careers is omitted from the introductory 
psychology course, or the discussion Is very brief. The Black Psychology 
lectures couW indude career profiles of several noteworthy Black 
psychotogists. The political involvement of members of ABPsi around ine 
country Is also important The role of Black psychologists as social 
activists shouM be emphasized whenever possible. 

Needless to say, a diverse range of reactkms will be encountered from 
students during and after lectures of this type. Both positive and negative 
reactwns have been obtained from Black and White students. One Biack 
psychotogy major left the dass as I was introducing the tope. Positive 
reactions consisted of a Jamaican student speaking to me after dass for 
the first time after the Black psychotogy lecture. He complemented me on 
the "truth" of my statements, and asked about obtaining a copy of 
the tape by Na'im Akbar I had used during dass. Later, he expressed con- 
cern that I might have trouble achieving my tenure due to the reactton of 
some students. During other lectures this student appeared to be only 
miUly interested. 

In my second semester, the date of the lecture was cleariy written on 
the syllabus. It fbltowed two other lectures relevant to people of cotor; 
one on machismo in Puerto Rican culture and one on intelligence testing. 
In the latter lecture, one student, who tended to make hostile comments 
during dass, argued vociferously that school failure shoukJ be blamed on 
parents, not on 10 testing. On the day of the Blad< Psychology lecture.16 
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of 43 students were absent from dass. when the average number of 
students absent during the rest of the semester was 9. It is interesting 
that 50% of the students absent were Black. During the lecture one White 
student walked out The prevous semester, while presenting this lecture 
to another faculty member's sectwn. a student left the room while my 
back was turned setting up the audiotape. She toW her professor "She was 
making me listen to things I wasn't ready to hear." Fortunately, this 
student was exposed to most of my lecture before she reached "stimul-js 
ovortoad." 

Due to these various reactions from students, scheduling the lecture 
during the semester can present certain dilemmas. It is important in an 
Sntrodudory sectk)n where the background of the students can be quite 
diverse, to present the Black Psychotogy lecture after rapport has been 
established with the dass. Even then, students might strike out at the 
instructor in the form of negaative comments on the student evaluation. 
Each semester, several students have made the statement that I a) am 
racist b) cater to Black students, c) "hate White people" and other similar 
comment?. I am concerned about these comments because It is possible 
that other white students will avokl my coi rses due to the incorrect 
assesment of my racial attitutes made by one or two students. I believe 
these comments reveal the difTicalty many white students experience 
when presented for the first time (or the tenth time) with ideas which are 
different from their own. particulariy when these kJeas involve racial 
pride coming from a Black wroman. Many students on our campus have tneir 
first exprience with a Black teacher in college. 

Teaching Black Psychology offers an excellent opportunity to 
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interweave other disciplines into the field of psychology. Unfortunately, 
most black and white students enrolled in introductory psychology courses 
at Old Westbury are no longer being exposed to Afro-American history 
courses and general history courses continue to ignore racial issues, 
radsni. and the accomplishments of Black people. In my classes, very few 
people even know what part of Africa Black Americans originated from. 
Sodotogy and Anthropology can be useful. Students can be encouraged to 
pursue these area in future coursework. The contributions of scholars in 
these fiekis can be briefly mentioned. 

It is dear that one or two lectures in one course cannot cor-ect a 
lifetime of negative educatk>nal experiences with regard to the history 
and psychotogy of Black people. However, by infusing Black psychological 
concepts info the Black psychotogy course, students will gain some 
exposure to experiences and kJeas they might othemvise have missed. All 
students can benefit from gaining an understanding of people different 
from themselves. 

Future research on cuniculum devetopment in Black psychology shouW 
focus on the impact of Black psychology courses on Black and other 
students. How much do these courses alter students' perceptions of Black 
people, poverty, and racism? Evaluative procedures couW be utilized to 
measure attitude change, gains in knowledge and changes in self-esteem. 
Many students couW benefit from courses vvhtoh focus on ttie strengths, 
adaptiveness, coping strategies and cultural heritage of Black people. We 
must challenge all of our students to understand the conditions and 
characteristics of Black people from a more culturally relevant 
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perspective, even if this is painful for them at first. It is also important 
to publish additional work on curriculum development in the field of Black 
psychology in order to maximize faculty exposure to this area of investi- 
gation. 
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Initially wh^rn I first started t^a.:hing I dirnecl for a periVj sern*;s%r 
of four casses of 100^ <?ag§rn«^ss, enthusiasm, happiness and ch«^er among 
my students. Now I settle lor a ^/^nning record of more smiles toan irowni 
Initially I thought it vr^s the charisma of the professor, a natural talent tiiat 
could not be explained by tight structured lessens or advanced degrees 
which meant tiiat tiie person was smart. Next, I thought it was some kind of 
teaching device, some method that would suddenly electrify a lesson or a 
unit. So, I read aJi my journsis, tr: . .i humor, tried special large group/small 
group strategies, used special films. Nov^ I still beleive that charisma and 
special devices work but I feel that motivating students require-, a oo-rai 
program thH^o^i beyond chansma and t^aohin? metjiixJolO':^v 

'lourse 'jbjecuvei. 

Th^^ uriz-w^inoti a pr':-iessor must ask riimseli/herseli is, "Wiui i 
w.nt student:; txj learn''" I want them to have exp'-^ur^ t.> a liber-oi 
educait^n via 5tJj.:ient/i3culty contact; involving dtscui-^ion.*^, oi intelle.:r;ooi 
and course related matters. I v,?ant them to socialize formally an-i 
informally I ^vant them to develop career knowledge and skills I ^.-^ant 
them to irnpro'-^e interpersonal skills and peer interactions And. p^rhat.:. 
most importanriy^ i r^m tiiern to lost-er tine development of the cornponenr^s 
of creativitv 

The neix question then becomes, Vfhat are some or the comvym^nri .- i 
creaavity / ' Some oi tne components of ---reativity are- 
a nuencv vhich is tne number oi ideas a person develops in resp.:.n-> r,-, 
any problem 
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t>. flexibilit y. Which is th^ number of different kinds of id^as a person 

thinks of when they are faced v^th a problem 

c. originality which is the uncommon or rare idea. 

What are creative people like? 

They have a strong sense of humor They see incongruities in 
Situations that are not obvious to other people. Creative people have a high 
opacity for self amusement and are not as bored as other people Creative 
people are determine<l They are very determmed t.) finish projects they 
start. Creative people are able to tj^l^r^^ amh,-mHrv 'i^.^y 
function as well at some tasks in the absense of structure as in its presence. 
Creatit^e people c an create their own sfructjir^ Creative people have a rich 
fantasy life. They have liciuimginations. Creative people typically have 
unasuaL problem solvin g, -^ategies. They are fluent fleable. and original m 
their thinking about problems. 

usmg these basic assumptions here tHen are some rules for mouvatino 
students; 

I. Get inspira-aon /or new ideas m any ^//ay Uiat you can. especialiv irom 
sharing ideas freely v,lth Professors wirjiin your college or university 
I Never stick wth a losing game plan. Be flexible. 

Rev./ard whatever assists student progre-;s: dis<;our.Dge whatev-. r does uoc 
4. Don t be trapoed by rules for motivation; k jep them fleiable. 
V Keep the discipiiri firm. Give penalties for absences or laten^s.^ or v.-x 
missing assignments. Good diccipline gives you the opportunity w monvate 
ym scudenco and i:hen to teach them. 

6 Change your approach often even ii things appear to be going well. 
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7. On a personal level, be the kind of pers<5n toe sfedents want to please. 
This is not to say that you need to win a poopularity contest but be 
consiscenUy fair, friendly, and firm wito a sense of hurnor and a wa.m. 
encouraging attlbjde. 

o. Give students specific performance tasks. When people know they have a 
definite task to perform, they are more likely to be motivated to obtain the 
necessary skills to do the job. 

v. Students rate courses as number one in terms of learning when they get 
individual attention, when they create a product, and when there iJ a 
combination of hard vwrk and fun. 

From fiiis we can say tJiat there are 6 essential factors involved in 
motivatmg yoiing people, hard work, fun, gcxl pn:^ess, discovery. pr.>iucr. 
creation, and varietv 

10. c-e prepared t> teach. If you care about the subje.:t, itsho^vs. 

11. :miie .5nd move around Display animation in voice and manner Ee 
enthusiastic. 

12. Call student; by their names. But try to learn more aboui them than 
just tiieir naxa^i. 

1 i Use sincere praise statement;, oral and witten again and again. Doin.^ 
this is goo.^ for r.n. smdentan-i it forces you t.> tiiink about tiie individual 
student. 

14. Reveal some of yourself . Relat. anecdotes about your family and your 
failures tx» course materials Students can t like someone tjiey do not know 

If- Let student: give you assignments Then carry th^rn out. Re.sd a 
suggested book, see a recommended movie, listen t.) an aibujn. etc. Learning 
is receiprxal. 
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16. Tak? time to ease ofl. Share a joke- - let some time be spent on a 
common class problem. Listen to nee'Js as well as words Be honest! c-efairi 
Enjoy yourself! 

17. Set the stage Viith a semi -playful atmosphere. 

16. Establish a safe, suppoitive space so that students feel comfortable role 
playing and asking questions. The atmosphere should be nonjudgemental 
and nontJi:eateninsf. 

Teach stu.dents to be more creative: 

a. Stj-ange, ujiusuai and odd qustjons from students shoiild not be 
discounted, if stijdent? see tiiat they cannot ask their good questicns. tiiey 
won t a.sfc them. Of course sometimes these questions are irrelevant., 
designed w get the proierisor off guard but in general once student^ see thar, 
C3TX really ask you what they want to know and not worry about your 
reaction, creative behavior tends to generalize to other areas. 

b. Try t.^ imd something positive in all ideas. The best approacii is w 
follow up bad quesaons v/ith some of your own that require the stu.dent \x) 
think through the problem. When students evaluate their own thinking they 
are far less likely inhibit future questioning. 

c. Mike it a point t*5 systematically rev,'5rd creauvitv in your 
students. 

d. Expect and demand creativity from your students. In sit3.i..5uon.-. 
wiiere you cell students you ei-xeot tliern tj t-e creat:ve and Vrhere creaTivi-y 
is a part of tiie overall periormaiice grade, you will find more creative 
behaviors Tou wu: ii.ive :/j defme creauvity for your students so riiey tuo',-! 
what you mean. 

e In terms of grading, creativity should be extra. Creativity should 
be rewarded butm terms oi e:.Tra cre<iit. 
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t Model creative behaviors. Students who are expose-i to a creaUve 
model act more creatively than do students who are exposed to models who 
are not. 

g. Reaching one's full potential for creaUvitv appears to be a matter of 
living and working in an environment that recognizes and re wds a variety 
of creative behjaviors. 
Some exaniples are: 
1 Behavioral Contracts for Change: 

. These can taiie the form of self help projects. Create a contract Vrlth a 
stu.dent to change a behavior. The goal must be overt and specific. Teach 
the student how to draw up a contract, sign it. and discuss committment. 
Some behaviors that students have successfully been able to change are: 
dieting, stop smoking, stop drinking, stop biting fingernails, srx/p using foul 
lang-^iage. The seii-heip projects axe related to course material in trms of 
theory and rjiersDv. 

I. :uess Reducrion Students are taught the theoretical background of 

stress r^inctioii and th^n they are taught relaxation techniques using tA/ch 

physi.:al and visual imagery. Finally there is a final assessment of their 

project. Once again, the reia:jation techniques are related to comse content 

3- Hujnan Ser-njaiity. In the Kaman Se:aiaJities classes exp-erientiai e::er ;iie-: 

are utilized in order to demonstrate certain psychological princi&les. For 

esar.ipie, t^n-v sujdents are chosen. One swdent is toli to close his or her 

hand. They are t:;id that they have something very import^it in their hand 

Sornediicg Uiac rjie second student needs to go on with their life The se':ond 

student has to convince the one with the closed hand to give hirn or her Vrtiat 

they have Afterward there is a discussion of tactics, 'fft' t tactics did they 

Q use? Are female tact:cs different than male tactics-' As time went on did 
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toe tactics t'€rcome more drastic. In tliis manner male and female tactics are 
related to Kumaji Sesalities. 
4. Human Sexuality. 

Class projects can take tlie form of: 3 narrators, a couple, and a 
therapist. The narrators give tlie historK^ backgroiind of the couple, the 
academic description of the problem and a desaiption of toe tjrpe of 
toerapy. This procedure involves actual role play which is plann : ■! from the 
beginning of toe semester. In tois manner, students become involv-rd in toe 
research and th^- role play. 

5- Developmental P-sychoiogy. In tois class students play The marriage 
game. They pair off into couples and basically go rjirough life encounterin? 
uneic-ecte-j SJirprise*. and crises. A discussion of conihct resx>iuaonand the 
respvnsibihties of marriage ensues in rjus class 3i£v.. students are re-3uired 
V) carr/ around a raw egg for tw v-'ceKs. rnjnng tois time e-?? 
represents aeir newborn baby. The egg must come to class wito them at Hi 
times and u' they decide to go out witoout toe eg?, thev must find a babv lor 
egg) sitter. Aiier tiie v/eeks are up. students must hand in a reaction 
paper and a class discussion ensues, it is always amazing t5 me r^o see how 
at toe onset of this e-jercise students will es>ress annoyance. During toe 
project, however, they buiid cribs, carr/mg cases, make clotiie-s. give tne e?'? 
a name, and become devastated if anytomg happens rx> rjie egg. One stiiden: 
reported toat her egg was eggnappe^i. Once again rjirough eixenenuai 
lesarning studencs can ponder fiie respriibihties of having a baby. In order 
to demonstrate wtiai it feels like to be an old pers-:ri, students are re'^jjirei 
to put rubber ban-is on toeir fingers holding tji^m togetoer and/or w pi-?-:e 
socks on toeir han-is in order t/> see how a t-erson is slowe<i down by age 
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6. Introductor/ Psychology. Th^ blind trust walK is a goc<3 e:«rcise for 
Introductory F^ychology students. In this esercisc. one student is 
blindfolded, /mother student then leads the blindfolded one ajound the 
school. There is no talking, just leading. Coming back the student is led 
through the halls only through talking not touching. Later there is a 
discussion of trust. Under which condition did they feel more comfortable. 

7. Sociology, in scciol^ classes in order to demonstrate norm violating 
behavior, have sdjdents get on an elevator facing backwards. Have them 
atempt to purchase an item offering to pay more than the actual cost. Then 
in Class, discuss their own and other p^ple s reactions when the norms are 
violated. 

0. Scientific Metho<i of investigation. In order to demonstrate the-vry. 
generating hypotheses, and .lata collecUon. have students do something iii:e 
the effect of cai-jeine on test s.:ores. For esample randomly assign students 
to groups (use first letter of the last name to assign. A-M has coiiee. N-Z 
doesn t). One group has 1 cup of coffee before the test, the othrr group 
doesn t. The test scores are the dependent variable. Relate the entire stuiy 
to Che scientuic mecho-i of investigation, esamining predictions et:. 
altruism stiidie^ failing on carnpijs. video taped. 

Sf- Se2 Roles. Jes role sterotypes can be examined by having sojdent;. in: 
oui sentence completion forms and then discussmg their answers in terms of 
sterotypes. Z^^rne ezampies are 
Nice girls are 



Hice guys are. 



Responsible men are. 



The little boy in me is. 
The little girl in me is_ 
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To examine Zrri: Rol^r Expe-ctations, have students complete the foiiowins 
sentences: 

a. Since I am a woman I'man): 
I am required to 

I am allowed to 

I am forbidden to ^ 

b. If I were a women (man): \ 
I could 

I would 
i would not 

c. The "human" in me wants to 

d. The most irnpcitajit thin? in iL'e for a man is 

e The rno-ii irn:>-)rtant thing in life for a woman is 



To study rnuirigenerationai transmission patterns have student; er^^irnne 
their parenr,.: .v-rrimandments. Foresarnp'e. 

List 10 cornrnandmeats vour mother or grandmother gave you abour bems 4 
boy or a girl. 

List iO oomrnandments your father or grandfather gave you about bem? a 
l»y or a girl 
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Teaching The History Of Psychology By A Major Questions Approach 

Mark C. Grldlcy 
Abstract 

This approach to teaching the history of psychology elicits students* 
attention and motivation by asking thea to consider hov they themselves 
became the way they are and to resolve the major questions of psychology In 
a personal way before comparing their answers with the history of answers 
that were offered by the great philosophers and psychologists. Questions 
that are easily treated In this way Include the nature-nurture debate , the 
pleasure seeklng-paln avoidance motive, the aff Illative reed, the 
curloualty motive-exploratory drive, and the Idea that a relationship Is 
the smallest meaningful unit of analysis In human perception. Given 
adequate bibliographies, students are required to arrive In class ready to 
offer not only their own personal feelings, but also the opinions of 
philosophers and the findings of contemporary psychologists « By 
formulating the coverage of psychology history In terms of questions that 
can be answered with satisfactory research support, the teacher coaches 
students through the philosophizing and blind alleys of past thinkers and 
Increases their familiarity with landmark historical tests of the Ideas « 
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Teaching Rlstorr of Psychology by a Major Questions Approach 

Mark C. Grldley 

Mercyhurst College 
Erie, Pa 16S46 



Stttdents usually consider courses In the history of psychology to be 
dry, abstract, and dull. They perceive the historical figures as lofty and 
ancient, the research as being for research's sake, and the acadealc 
foestloaa not being down-to-earth or relevant to the real life of the 
student. The «ell-aotlvated professor need not perpetuate those 
perceptions. Alternative approaches. Including those listed by Alvln Snlth 
(1982), have been offered. Issues of Teaching of Psychology have coctalned 
si«gestlons for engaging the active Interest of students by requiring 
students to organize a aock APA convention (Cole, 1983), to dig out their 
own Institution's record of achleveMnt In the history of psychology 
(Davis, Janzen k Davis, 1982), and to perfon classroca experlMnts 
replicating historic dewnistratlons (Candle, 1979; see the February, 1979 
Issue for nore). tnt despite the success of these strategics In selected 
situations, they do not solve all the problens ot tapping student Interest 
In all situations. This paper offers another alternative for another 
situation. This Is an approach that should «ork for relatively swill 
classes of students who are capable of Independent thinking and blessed 
with an inatructor who Is not afraid to use the course as an opportunity tr> 
catch up with current research, and Integrate It with fundaaental streans 
of philosophical thought that underly psychological Inquiry. 

The proposed approach grabs the students' attention by asking then to 
consider hov they theivelves becsM the way they are. It aakes then 
reflect, in the ssm ways as the philosophers who generated the najor 
theories in the first place. This approach captures student interest by 
asking, for exs^>le, hov THEY THEMSELVES becane the way they are: "Were 
you BCtH this way or did you LEARH to act this way?" leads to a 
consideration of the nature-nurture debate. The validity of hedonlsa can 
«W"ii»«d by asking, "Is aost of your behavior aotlvated ultlnately just 
to reduce sexual tension and hunger pangs?" The overriding tactic In this 
approach is to do aa E.L. Thomdlke suggested: leave students on the verge 
of total perplexity so that the desire to resolve the questions will spur 
then on to reflect In order to satisfy their own curiosity. 

# 

The strategy for enlivening such courses Is to sidestep the routine, 
year-br-year chronology and collaborate with the students on extracting an 
historically organised view for each of a United nuaber of separate 
questions. The najor figures mad Ideas In the history of psychology can be 
covered by considering as few as three najor Issues. My own students were 
Intrigued by the answers offered by philosophers and psychologists, running 
back to the ancient Greeks and concluding with current laboratory findings. 
Questions aaenable to this approach Include the nature-nurture debate, the 
pleasure seeklng-paiii avoidance trend In hunan nature, the aff Illative 
need the curloslf:; aotlve/exploratory drive, 'and the Idea that a 
relationship is the snallest aeanlngful unit of analysis in hunan 
perception. 
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To keep students Involved, It Is helpful to pose the questions In 
advance end then aeke avallsble sufficient literature. Coaprehenslve basic 
texts auch .a thoae of Sahaklan (1975). Leahy (1980), and Chaplin and 
Kraviec CW79) ere good for this approach, as are bound voluaes of 
Scientific AMrlcan perception and psychology artldea (Held & Richards, 
1972). Studenta need be required to arrlire In deae ready to offer not 
only their own personal feelings, but also the opinions of philosophers, 
the findings of physiologists and current researchera. Do not tell the 
atudents what pages to read. Just tell thea the names of the thinkers, and 
aak the atudents to piece together the relevant Ideas and reaearch findings 
of these people, by using the textbook Indices. Make students responsible 
for digging out and faalllarlzlng theMelvea with all the key Inforutlon 
before class begins. Conduct class aeeiclngs by using a round table forut, 
and have atudents first tell how they themelves would answer the 
questions. Then have then conpare and contraat their Intuitions with the 
historic philosophers* and payckologlsts* positions and research findings. 
This nakes atudents think about the issues f-on both a personal/practical 
perspective AMD froa the perspective of history. They discover that others 
have alao wondered about these sane questions. Sone cane up with good 
answers, while others espoused answers which current laboratory f ladings 
refute. 

You nnst frequently reite ate the question at hand. For exaaple, to 
Mlth the pleasure seeking/pain avoidance notive in hunan nature, you 
first night aak students to spend a few days deciding what notivatea their 
own behavior. Keeping daily diaries facilitates this assignnent. Only 
after fresh pereonal reflection on the part of the atudents, should you 
expect then to appreciate the answers that f.«re offered by Aristotle, 
Hobbes, Benthan, Thomdile, Hull, Berlyne and Zuckeman. After students 
bring to class the thinking of the great scholars and pit it against their 
own feelings about the issues, you can add historical background and pursue 
aa little or aa noch detail aa daaa tine and student interest pemlt. To 
keep the students involved, you night ask students whether they think that 
pleaaure seeking is the MAIN hunan notive, the PK0P2R notive, or the nain 
■otive only for SOME Individuals. It is also esser.tial to ask students to 
cxpUia why they take the particular stand they da. You and your students 
will find that the Inplications are neurological, ethical, and political, 
not iuat psychological. It is provocative to ponder what notivates people! 
lobert Hhite's review article (1959) provides a very readable sunnary of 
drive reduction and alternatives to drive reduction notives. Another 
reference ^hat undergraduates find readable and relevant is a group of 
readings collected by David McClelland (1955). The latter provide an 
effective foil to the aninal studies that students frequently find 
difficult to generalize to hunan behavior. 

To deal %rtth the nature-nurture debate, you night first ask students to 
ponder why th?y have the personality and abilities they have, and why they 
like the food and nuclc they choose. After fresh, personal reflection, 
your studePts will be ready to becone fanlliar with what the great thinkers 
aaid about our being "pre-vlred" with wlsdon as opposed to our beginning 
fron a "tabuU rasa." Ask students to be able to explain the stances of 
PUto, Aristotle, Kant, Descartes, Pavlov, Uatson, Skinner, and Plaget. 
(Ton night take this occasion to present an entire sequence on debates 
between the gestaltlsts and behavlorlsts . ) A good exclusion to their 
•eqnence would Involve reading receut laboratory flnu^ngs about Infant 
depth perception, Inltation skills, and food preferences. Sone of these 
findings ere described within their historical context, in very readable 
iotm, with excellent color photos, in articles by T.G.R. Bower (1966) aod 
Friedrich (1983). 
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By foTMilatlng the coverage of psychology history In teras of questions 
that CAM be answered and vhlch currently 00 have satisfactory research 
•vpport, you coach students through the philosophizing and blind alleys of 
*cosHon sense", and you ease the* Into becndng faidllar with landaark 
historical "tests" of the Ideas. The students leave the courre feeling 
they really DO know aore about how they themselves tick. They have 
conducted Intellectual exercises analogous to those perforrcd by the great 
thinkers of the past, and, along the way, they have learned sooe of the 
history of psychology! 
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Behavioral Stacistics: A slightly different approach. 

Robert Karl in 
Rutgers University 



ABSTRACT 



Psychology majors generally learn little from their 
undergraduate course in statistics. In an attempt to change 
this situation, we stress learning geometric and English 
translations of each algerbraic formula. Only formulae 
which allow for easy translation are used. This allows for 
an intuitve understanding of statistical materials by 
undergraduate students. Additionally, we teach rules first, 
then exceptions only as necessary. With these and other 
minor changes, preliminary findings indicate that we have 
markedly imporoved performance in the course. 
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The science of psychology is, like other sciences, a 
quantitative discipline. Undergraduates majors must 

therefore take at least one course in mathematical methods 
in psych, logy in almost all psychology programs. Since many 
students interested in psychology do not have either strong 
backgrounds nor interests in mathematical techniques, this 
requirement is often a stumbling block of i^ajor proportions. 

From the point of view of psychology faculties, the problem 
is no less severe. We are aware, a^ beginning students are 
not, of the importance of statistical methods in psychology. 
However, we have learned the difficulties involved in 
imparting them to students. As a result, staffing the 

introductory statistics course is often a problem. Senior 
faculty may, as a service like a Difficult committee 
assignment, "take on" the statistics course for a year or 
three. Alternatively, we sometimes hire new, quantitatively 
oriented, assistant professors to deal with the problem. 
Eoth these solutions work temporarily, at best, and only 
solve the problem of who is to teach statistics, not of how 
to teach it. A third solution is to have students take the 
statistics course in the statistics or computer sciences 
department. The logic here is that statistics departments 
should be able to teach statistics even if we can't. This 
solution usually has the effect of shifting the blame for 
students difficulties, not of solving the problem. 

There are a number of costs associated with these problems. 
In the first place, many students avoid the psychology major 
because of the statistics requirement. Second, the large 
majority of psychology majors cope with the statistics 
course instead of learning from it Tn a prime example of 
the five minute college education, students memorize the 
relevant formulae and hope to guess correctly about which 
problems to apply them to. They "get through ^ statistics 
without really understanding any of ^he underlying 
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principles. Their primary learning experience is that they 
can not learn these materials. 

At Rutgers, we have seen these results among both our jwn 
undergraduates and and among the products of other 
undergraduate programs, our entering graduate students. In 
our own undergraduate introductory statistics course, we 
have traditionally had a high dropout rate. Further, 
instructors have usually been disappointed with what the 
remaining students learned. Finally, the retension of 
statistical abilities after the introductory course has been 
generally unsatisfactory. 

The extent of similar problems in otner undergraduate 
departments can be seen among our entering graduate 
students. We are most familiar with the abilities of our 
clinical psychology graduate stu^^nts. Rutgers has a highly 
selective, research oriented. Ph. D. program in clinical 
psychology. The faculty interview 25 students or so from an 
applicant pool of 300 or more for V sIjcs each year. The 
students we interview almost always have mathematical 
aptitude GRE scores of 600 or higher. They all have superb 
letters of recommendation and excellent undergraduate 
grades. They have almost all been deeply involved with 
research as undergraduates. Yet when they are interview3d 
only about 50% of this elite group can coherently discuss an 
interaction in the analysis of varian^t^. Note that these 
apllicants can explain other, more complex (but 
nonmathematical ) material quite well during these 
interviews . 

This situation has prompted a reconsideration of teaching 
methods in the introductory statistics course. We have not 
been alone in this. The teaching of mathematical skills on 
the introductory level in colleges has been the subject of 
much recent discussion . For example , undergraduate 

mathematics departments have been recently concernec with 
the problems in teaching basic calculus. 
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Two basic factors have emerged as central to a conceptual 
reorientation of the course. First, we have made the course 
far more geometrically than algebraicall/ oriented. Second, 
we now treat the course as a skills oriented enterprise 
rather than as an ordinary academic course. Both these 
changes have several practical ramifications in the way the 
course is orgaini^ed and taught. 

The first change, the orientation t:c a geome^^ric as opposed 
to an algebraic orientation, is probably the more important 
one. Statistics is taught by people who are good at 
algebra. An ability to to translate algebraic notation into 
both English and a mental picture is almost universal among 
colleagues teaching statistics. It is, however, net common 
to the majority of Rutgers psychology students. As a 
result, statistical formulae make intuitive sense to 
statistics teachers but not to most statistics students. On 
the other hand, students can translate pictures into 
English, even when the pictures are of geometric figures. 
Presented geometrically, concepts such as squared distance 
from a mean or Xxom a regression line are easy to "see" and 
make intuitive sense. But the problem cannot be resolved 
simply by showing pictures of functions. Students must be 
able to use and manipulate algebraic formulae. How can this 
be done? We think that the way to do it is to present only 
algebraic formulae which are a direct translation of verbal 
and geometric representations. This means avoiding 

essentially all computational formulae and using only 
definitional equations . 

For example, the definitional formula for the sum of squared 
deviations around the mean of a sample is (\ - X)2. 

Students can see that this formula is a direct translation 
of the notion of distance from the mean. They can translate 
(X - X)2 into the sum (1) of the distance of each value from 
the mean (X - X) squared (2). The computational formula is, 
of course. ? X2 - X)2/N. The computational fomula 
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doesn't allow students to make a one to one trarslation 
between pictorial and conceptual model and algebraic 
formula. Thus, with the computational formula, the student 
learns that there is some manipulation that yields a 
mysterious quantity, the sum of squares. With the 
definitional formula s/he learns how to find the distance 
from one thing to another thing in an intuitively obvious 
way, by subtracting the value of one from the other, 
squaring those values, and adding them up. Similar examples 
abound. 

Even restricting oneself to definitional formulae is not 
enough. At times, when one definition io more easily 
pictured and related to common experience than the other, it 
is preferable to teach only selected versions of 
definitional equations. For example, we teach the Pearson 
correlation coefficient as the a function of the average 
difference between two variables (when both scores are 
transformed to z scores) rather than as the average 
crossproduct of z scores. That is, teaching correlation, 
we use the formula 

r = 1 - 1/2 (Zx - Zy )2/N 

where r is Pearson's product moment correlation coefficient 
and N is the number of pairs of values. 

We show, burt avoid using, the formula 

r = Z«Zy/N 

because it is not obvious to most students that the degree 
of closeness of the z scores is represented by their 
crossproduct. Thus, the formula we use shows the student, 
each time s/he uses it, that a correlation is simply a 
function of the average distance between the standardized 
scores on two variables. The cx^ossproducts formula does not 
convey that simple logic; so we don't use it. The idea in 
all of this is to have the student able to see the formula 
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geometrically and translate it into simple English eacn time 
he uses it. 
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The second conceptual change involved teaching statistics as 
a skills rather than ordinary academic course. If the use 
of statistical procedures is conceptualized this way a 
number of things follow. A primary instructional goal 
becomes having students believe that they can do what is 
required rather than that they can't. No skill can be 
easily taught to people who don't believe they can learn it 
(cf. Bandura, 1977). Second, we teach rul'^s first and 
exceptions only after thf; rules are well learned. For 
example, in psychology the mean of a distribution is the 
most frequently used measure of central tendency. We start 
the course by teaching the mean. We ignore the median and 
the mode until we get to nonparametric applications, after 
the analysis of variance. Similarly, the interquartile 
range is mentioned at the same time as we discuss the 
median, when it is immediately useful to the student. Until 
that point in the course, only functions of the squared 
deviations from the mean are used as indicants of spread. 
And the assumptions underlying parametric statistics are not 
studied until the student is well familiar with what 
pararoetri-^ techniques are. 

Third, tools are only brought in when they are useful. For 
example, graphing is routinely taught at the beginning of 
statistics courses because it is a simple to employ, 
descriptive proceedure. But early in most courses there is 
little or nothing that graphing helps the student 
understand. When the student is attempting to understand 
interactions in multif actor analysis of variance, graphs 
become very useful, pattern recognition devices. That seems 
the point to teach students to graph data. 

Using this approach, we have been able to see some major 
changes in comprehension, retention, and enjoyment of the 
introductory statistics course at Rutgers, For example, 
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last semester. over 60% of the students got 80 or more 
points on a 90 point (tough) final. And only 6% of students 
dropped the course and another 6% failed. Although our 
evaluation of the -change is still preliminary, we are highly 
encouraged by the results to date. 
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This paper describes the establishment of a 
departmental corrputer laboratory ,^nd the initial efforts to 
introduce the jse of computers into the Ps/choioa/ 
curriculum. Selection of initial hardware and software is 
di^^cussed. Integration of computerized activities into 
e>iistinq courses is e::plained. The content of a new course 
designed to teach uses of computers in Psycholoq/ is 
outlined. Problems, benefits, and future directions are 
e>:plored. 
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IMTROLIJCING COMPUTERS INTO Tm£ CURRiI.l 



n 



The first thing to notice frc{v. th^j- title is thc-t this 



is a d/namic process- We are still wording on intr 



ccJuc 1 r.q 



computers into the curriculum. We feel that we have rr^ade a 
good start 9 but we have a long way to go. What I wz«uld like 
to do is to share with you where we came from* what we are 
doing, and where we hope to go. It seejr.s a shame that 
everyone starts at the beginning and mekes the same mistakes 
that have been made before. Perhaps pointing out our 
successes and identifying our problems will help other 
people who want to begin using computers in their 
departments. 

Let me m ntion at the beginning that neither I nor 
anyone else in our department could be considered a computer 
expert. We simply believe in the computer as a teaching tool 
and have learned a lot by necessity^ and trial and error 
(lots of error). A sub title for this paper could be "using 
the computer to teach Psychology'*. Our goal was to use the 
computer to teach concepts which could not be handled as 
well using any other method. We wanted to try to integrate 
the computer into existing courses an 1 design courses where 
necessary to teach students about the power of the computer. 
We were not particularly concerned with the computer as a 
number crunching tool. We did not deal with how to use the 
computer as a means to analyze data or word process. Ue felt 
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that these were givens. We wanted to go beyond the=e uses 
and show the students how computers could be used to expand 
their involvement with psychological concepts. 

First, a little of the history of personal computers at 
Plattsburgh. In 1981 the college had 10 Timex Sinclare 
computers. The college bought its first Apple computer that 
same year. In 1983 the Psychology De^ jrtment bought its 
first Apple computer, making it the second one on campus. In 
198^ the department bought its first of k Commodore 6^s, 
creating its first computer laboratory. 

The college currently has a laboratory of 
microcomputers in the library consisting of 21 Apples, 2^ 
IBM PCs and 10 Commodores. In 1985 the college created the 
Office of Academic Computing. That office now houses a 
laboratory consisting of 20 Zeniths PCs. 

In 1986 the college made funds from the Student 
Computing Access Program (SCAP) available to the various 
academic departments on a competitive basis. These funds are 
accrued through fees which each student in any SUNY schc.l 
is required to pay. In the past this money had been used to 
support central computer services for the campus. The 
Psychology department submitted an application, and received 
^lOyOOO of the available S30,00o. 
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The money our department received allowed us to set up 
the first departmental microcomputer laboratory on campus. 
The college Fuppor^s both Apples and IBM/Zenith computers. 
We decided to go with IBM compatible hardware largely in the 
belief that Apples are used more in elementary/secondar/ 
schools and IBMs are used more in research and industry. Ue 
were a little hesitant because some of the software we were 
particularly interested in was only available for Apples. 
However, we feel that we made a good decision and that it 
has been proven correct in that much of the software? has 
since been rewritten for IBMs. The recent introduction by 
Apple of a computer that is compatible with the IBM also 
seems to indicate that Apple feels that it can no longer 
maintain its isolationism. 

Our grant money was soent on acquiring ^ Zenith l5Ss 
with expanded memory (6^0K)» ^ color monitors, clocks and 
interfaces to control peripherals a printer and a plotter. 
Some minimal software was also purchased with the funds. 

Before setting up a computer laboratory* you need to 
consider how it will be used. In some cases all that is 
needed is a computer with a large projection screen. This is 
particularly true if the computer is to be used for in-class 
demonstrations or group training. In some instances a large 
room with many computers (or at least terminals) may be the 
optimal situation. This would be particularly appropriate if 
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you are trying to gather data from numerous subjects • or if 
you are asking groups of students to perform the same taek 
simultaneously. We envisioned our laboratory being used by 
students 9 either individually or in groups* to engage in 
assigned exercises independently of scheduled classes. To 
facilitf^te this kind of activity, we have a large room in 
which we can use a computer with a projection screen for 
group instruction. We also have ^ small rooms, each eguiped 
with a computer. We feel that the small rooms are preferable 
to carrel Is as they allow privacy? yet enable students to 
work together. Many people have the misconception that 
working with a computer has ♦ be an isolating activity. Our 
experience was that just the opposite occurred. Our students 
preferred working together in smell groups. Eventually we 
would like to have these microcomputers networked together 
and connected to the college main frame via a DTI (Data 
Terminal Interface) modem. 

Prior to the establishment of our departmental Zenith 
laboratory 9 computer use had been taught on a limited basis. 
Work g on the college main frames the research methods 
courses had used several statistical packages. Some of the 
junior seminars had used the Comr#iodores to teach word 
processing. Additionally several faculty members use 
personal computers in their research > thus introducing a few 
students to computers in this context. 
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With fche establishment of the new Psychology computer 
laboratory, oor goal was to integrate the use of computers 
into more courses, exposing students to the use of the 
computer as a flexible tool- A tool that is useful not only 
for research and administrative functions, but also as a 
teaching aid. 

The college currently has no computer literacy 
requirement, so there is no reason for students to be 
exposed to computers if they choose to avoid them. As I 
mentioned previously, there was already opportunity for 
students to learn to use the available statistical and word 
procesi>ing packages. What we wanted to do was to go beyond 
the tradivxonal number crunching functions of the computer. 
We wanted to expose the students to some creative and 
innovative uses of the computer. We wanted to show them the 
power of the computer as a teac^•xng tool. We wanted to 
demonstrate the flexibility of the computer and its 
potential to simulate laboratory equipment. We also wanted 
to get the students thinking about the direction in which 
computer use is moving in and the potential role this could 
play in the future of Psychology. 

Wi n these goals, we realized that we needed to var/ 
our methods and requirements to the differing levels of 
student ability and interest. We identified three primary 
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groups of potential users and established goals and 
activities for each. 



These three major groups of students were 1) students 
enrolled in the Introductory Psychology course, 2) students 
who were serving as teaching assistants \TAs) for the 
introductory course? and 3) upper level students who 
enrolled in a newly designed course. Computers in 
Psychology. 

One of the first things to become obvious when 
considering the students, regardless of their level, was 
that there still exists a great deal of fear and resistance 
to the use of a computer. Many students had never used a 
computer and were hesitant to do so. This is where it was a 
decided advantage to have the computer laboratory in our own 
department. Students semed to feel much more comfortable in 
thi^ sort of sheltered environment. They were aware that 
there was always someone available (a TA or instructor) to 
help them get started and answer guest ions as they arose. 
While there is help available in the library laboratory, it 
is of a very general nature, and not geared to the specific 
use of the programs within the Psychology courses. This 
uepartmental system also allowed us a greater degree of 
control 3ver student use of hardware and software* and 
enabled faculty to closely supervise student activity, 
teaching and encou'-aging in a marr\er chat would have been 
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impossible if the students had simply been required to 
perform the assigned activities on their Di»n in the library. 



We considered our lowest level of student use, in terms 



students. Most of these students were freshmen, and almost 
all had no computer experience. In the section of 
Introductory Psychology that I teach using a self-paced 
personalized system of instruction (PSI) format, '^tudents 
are required to earn a prescribed number of lab points. Last 
semester we offered comnuter simulated exercises or 
laboratory credit. Initially we used exclusi>'ely 
commercially available software, but found this to 
inadequate so supplemented it with programs which we 
developed ourselves. 

Our goals were to introduce the students to the use of 
the compute^- in a very passive, non-threatening manner, as 
well as to reinforce the material presented in the text. To 
this end, the software they were using was very basic; it 
usually required only that; T:hey insert the disrc end turn the 
machine on (in some cases they did have to boot the system 
first). Most of the software was interactive and did require 
that the student input some information* but the required 
response options were usually 5p«»cified in the program. This 
gave the s'^.udentz a feeling of actually interacting with the 



of ability and requirements, to oe the Introductory 
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computer and manipulating information, yet did not overwhelm 
them by requiring advanced computer skills. 

We found that students at this level were initially 
quite intimidated at the prospect of using the computer. 
They were afraid that they would break the machine, be 
unable to make it work, erase software or cause some other 
catastrophies. I soon discovered that there is a magic 
phrase tc remove these fears and get the student 
aggressively using the computer. The simple words "I have a 
back up of this software" seemed to give any student the 
license to use the programs without restraint. Msny students 
came in quite hesitant about the prospect of engaging in a 
computerized eMperimentji but with the attitude that they 
would "try one and see how they liked it". At this point the 
selection of their initial exercise was very important. My 
TAs :*nd I worked tc -*ther to ioentify certain programs that 
should be recommended first. These programs were selected 
because of their high interest level, ease of operation, and 
quality of orogram dssign. The initial programs were used to 
build confidence and to introduce the students to the 
computer. Invariably the stuJents enjoyed their first 
e>:perience and would ask for other programs, host of the 
students would re^er to the exercis^^ as "games'. However, 
they did recognize the content material f were learning, 
as they would often refer to the parallel material in their 
textBm Our students became very adept at critiquing the 
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software both in terms of content and presentation, 
providing us with a thorough evaluation of our software. A^^ 
a result of this initial e\'posure to the computer as a 
teach ini^ tool> some of the students expressed a desire to 
learn to program their own simulations or demonstrations, 
particularly when they discovered that many of the programs 
they i^'ere run-iing were developed lo'-ally by their instructor 
and not in some distant place by "experts". Normal people 
could do it too* 

We certainly feel that cur goals at this level were 
realized as num€»rous students were exposed to thf computer 
in a relatively painless manner » and expressed a desire to 
continue their work along th«ese lines. Ue also feel that the 
students who engaged i n the exerc i ses ga i ned a deeper 
understanding of particular areas of Psychology. There was 
also the added benefit that working with the software 
stimulated group interaction. Several small groups developed 
that would routinely work on various assignments together. 

A benefit for us was that we received a good evaluation 
of the available softw.'ir^ from the students point of view. 
This enabled us to identify some serious weaknesses 'n the 
commercial software. As a ri^sult of th*s identification, a 
colleague and I currently have a grant to develop a 
coirpuver i zed laboratory component to for Tntroductory 
Psychology. We will develop the software and accompanying 
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workbook of demonstrations, simulations and drills that will 
enable a laboratory of this sort to supplement an 
introductory section, or stand alone as a discrete 
laboratory co* 

Thfc second level of students we were concerned wi th 
were the TAs for the introductory course. We felt that these 
students needed to develop a greater range of computer 
skills^ particularly in order to help the students enrolled 
in the course. Of the sir. TAs I had last semester « only one 
had any experience with corrputers* and that was with word 
processing. The other 5 had no experience arc* were all quite 
intimidated by usinQ the computers. However « they realised 
that they had to learn hr ^ to oper-^te the computers so that 
they could work with the students. Much of their first week 
was spent experimenting with the available software, finding 
out which programs they particularly liked and would 
recommend to students. The TAs i^erc also a good source of 
evaluation of the programs^ and identified many weaknesses 
in the software, particular xy with respect to program design 
and operating instructions contained on the disks 
t^temsel ves« 

There was a lot of confidence building evident in the 
TAs* They were very quickly using jargon and were viewed by 
the students as "experts". It was nothing to he r TAs who 
only a week before had been overwhelmed by the thought of 
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using a computer spying things like "OH yes, you need to 
boot DOS to use that d , and the password is..". The TAs 
began to view the computer as a valuable tool for teaching 
difficult concepts. Through their work with the students the 
TAs identified several problem areas in the course content 
and suggested development of programs to supplement thosp 
sections. They were also realizing the potential of the 
computer i terms of course management and by the end of the 
semester were suggesting ways that the computer could be 
used to maintain records? administer and score quizzes, etc. 

A related bene-fit of the TAs introduction to the power 
of the computer is that this semester a few of then: are 
working in upper level courses and helping to integrate the 
computer into those courses. 

Our upper level of student involvement with computers 
was in a special topics seminar on Computers in Psychology. 
Our only requirements to enroll in this course were 
Introductory Psychology and research methods; no prior 
computer experier.ce was required. We were quite ambitious in 
the design of this course. We wanted to have a theoretical 
orientation* to introduce students to current uses of the 
computer in various areas of Psychology. We also wanted to 
include an applied component in which the student would 
actually learn to write programs. 
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The conceptual areas we wanted to cover were 
simulation; modelinq; real time control of exper irrjents; 
artificial intelligence; use of computers in clinics (for 
test administration and diagnosis); and Cfll/CAI. We did not 
want to cover the more traditional uses of the computer such 
as analyzing data or word processing, as we felt those areas 
were co veered elsewhere. 

The format was the S3me for all the units. We would 
oissign certain introductory readings (we found we had to use 
current journals as there was no one text that cove, ed all 
the areas). We would have a guest lecturer cover his/ner 
area of expertise. The students would write a paper dealing 
with the current literature and their reactions to it. The 
final meeting of each unit consisted of a group discussion 
based on the student papers. We found that this format 
generated a really thorough review of the literature. It 
also forced the students to think about and question the 
current uses and future directions of computers in 
Psychology. 

The applied component used BASIC to teach the 
fundamentals of progra.iiming (design^ flowcharts etc.); the 
use of color, graphics and Sv md; collection and storage of 
responses; and methods of data analysis (programming our own 
statistics rather than using canned packages). As a final 
project for this component, students had to produce an 
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original program incorporating all of the above elen.ents. 
These projects reflected the students' prior experience in 
that some were stronger in the programing aspect while 
others were superior in their Psychological content. While 
none of these programs would be useful in their current 
form, the students had made a considerable first step. 

The students entered this course with very diverse 
backgrounds. Some had minima? experience with word 
processing 9 and a f«?w had considerable knowledge of 
programming* As the semes»ter- progressed it wes interesting 
to watch the students attitcsdes change a^ they were exposed 
to more material concerning the use of computers* Some 
students wholeheartedly embraced the computer as a useful 
tooly while others were very apprehensive about the power 
and potential for abuse inherent in the computer. 

We feel that we have accomplished a great deal in the 
past year 9 but we reiAlize that we hav« a long way to go. 
Some of our future goals include: 



Introductory Psychology (especially for the PSI section). 



Developing cur computerized laboratory component for 



Introductory Psychology. 



ng e computer management system for 
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— Increasing the use of Cc r.iputerized activities (labs, 
simulations, demonstrations, etc.) in the upper level 
courses. Some attempts were made to ir.corpcrate cur CL.rrent 
software into courses, but it was evident t-,at the materials 
we had were not suitable for this kind of activity. 



Establishment of an a&vancBd course dealing witn 
computers in Psychology. We would like to base this on the 
experimantal course we offered last semester. However, we 
would like to see it expanded to a two semester course to 
enable more extensive coverage of the material and allow for 
development of superior software- 

— The participation, with faculty, of more students in 
research which involves active use of the computer. 
Particularly in research which de/r.ands writing original 
programs. 

These goals would have the effect of expanding our 
current three levels cf student activity to five levels. 1) 
introductory students 2) students in upper level courses 3) 
T^s for the introductory course ^) students in the Computers 
in Psychology seminar and 5) students engaged in indepencent 
research using computers. 
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We realize th \t these are arnbitious goals. We believe 
however that there are several factors working in our favor* 
One of the biggest nurdle*£ we identified to the successful 
integration of computers in*:o our curriculum was the absence 
of appropriate commercially available software. New 
commercial software is constantly being developed? and we 
are confident that this, plus our efforts to develop our own 
.materials, will remove this obstacle. We are also very 
encouraged by the self -perpetuating nature of working with 
the students. We are now seeing students who were exposed to 
computer use last semester taking* or TAing for, upper level 
cours'^s. These students are already familiar with the 
hardware and software and realize the potential value of the 
computer as a teaching tool • 
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Our accomplishments to date have not been easy. It is a 
very time consuming project to incorporate the use of the 
computer 9 even for just one activity, into an established 
course. It may require the redesign of the course format, 
locating commercially available software, or writing 
original programs. This means that the instructor must often 
develop new computer skills. It demands that each faculty 
member be not only a discipline specialist for content 
material 9 but also a learning theorist for course design and 
a computer programmer. Thent of course, there is the actual 
time it takes to write the programs (it is estimated that it 
takes 100 hours to produce 1 hour of useable programming) • 



Some of the problems I have just mentioned can be a/oxded* 
or at least reduced if faculty can work ir teams to 
complement each others weaknesses. It is also very 
advantageous to have one member of the departmei'it who is 
seen as the "expert" and is willing to help colleaques as it 
becomes necessary. This key person can irlso serve as a 
liaison becween the academic department and the computing 
staffs helping to keep the department abreast of new trends 
and filtering out unnecessary questions aimed at the 
computer department • 

If it is so difficult in terms of time^ expertise? 
available mater ialsy etc., why integ«-ate the computer at 
all? Where is the need to use the computer in classes'? 

The answer to this question takes you beyond the 
obvious uses of the computer as a course manager, number 
cruncher, or word processor. You have to consider the 
computer's potential as a teaching tool. It has the ability 
to present material which otherwise would be unavailable to 
the student. It can simulate the function of equipment which 
would be inaccessable due to its cost^ size« sensitivity or 
other restrictions. It allows thc^ student to replicate 
classic experiments, or cre&te original ones without the 
restrictions of finances, subjenit pools, or ethical 
constraints. It enables students and teachers to manipulate 
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material in a manner never before possible, find it does all 
of this without losing ?.ts patience or getting frustrated. 



Affective Teaching - Issues we should reconsider 

Linda L. Dunlap 
Psychology Department 
Marist College 



Abstract 

When first asked, "How do you know when you are an effective 
teacher." I said, "I just know, sometimes it works and some- 
times it doesn't." I think my first reaction remains accurate, 
but after further consideration I realize the question might 
best be answered by considering the following three time per- 
spectives: (1) immediate (e.g., class-by-class) ; (2) intermediate 
(e.g. exam-by-exam, section-by-section) and; (3) long-term 
(e.g., end of the semester, the rest of the student's life). 
There are several factors I consider in order to evaluaLe how 
I am doing at each of these points in time. Several of these 
will be discussed. 
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Affective Teaching: 
Issues we should reconsider 
Linda L. Dunlap 
Marist College 

Let me indicate from the onset I will not be telling you 
much today you don't already know. My goal is to resensitize 
you to some issue that we may too often overlook. I am concerned 
that we forget or are afraid to admit that most of us were never 
formally taught how to teach. I am not saying that all aspects 
cf effect e teaching can be taught* Certain aspects can 
probably only be acquired or somehow simply appear; that is, 
we either "have it or we don't." I also assume that you feel 
as L do, that we have received very fine educations, which have 
Helped prepare us for our teaching. But, most of us moved 
almost overnight from the role of a student receiving knowledge 
to the role of a teacher dispensing knowledge. It can b<^, or 
was^or at times still is, a difficult transition. For others, 
we've been in teaching (on the other side of the fence) for so 
long that we raay have lost sight of how it was ^o be a student. 
I think we need to try to always keep the student in sight. 
Are we sitting way upon our celestial thrones dispensing know- 
ledge ? 

I may have been one of the lucky ones, since I was given 
an opportunity to work as a teaching assistant for my last two 
years in graduate school. Since I lectured and tutored, I was 
to some extent '•taught" how to ':each. I am afraid thac this 
type of experience is all too lare and I know that I could have 
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benefited from even more time m this less crucial teaching 
role. (Perhaps we should consider an =»dopt a peer or new fa::ulty 
program. ) 

I think, we as teachers, should spend more time sharing 
and talking about effective teaching. I know that I can still 
benefit greatly from the insight of successful teachers. For 
example, some crucial areas in which most of us could benefit 
from a sharing of knowledge are; 

What factors contribute to making an effective lecture? 

What are the^ moist appropriate forms of evaluation? 

What are effective ways to provide feedback to students? 

What are reasonable criteria for datermining course 
grades? 

There are other 1^ -^s crucial, but still important, insights 
which could also be helpful, such as: 

How does one teach four classes, attend meetings, meet 

with students, work on committees, and still maintain 

the quality of each activity? 

How can I keep examination materials secure? 

How can I prevent or deal with cheating? 

How do I best organize, maintain, and report grades 

and attendance? 

Please don't be dismayed and say "If she doesn't know these 
things, she shouldn't be teaching!". I feel that I do a good 
job, but I also feel that we can all aspire to do even better. 
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I have learned how to do many of these things through the 
modeling of teachers that I have had in the past. I have also 
learned much through trial-and-error (not always the most 
effective way of acquiring skills) . I have also learned through 
open asking of questions of my peers and watching my peers in 
action. It has probably been this information that has been 
the most valuable. I firmly believe that I still have more that 
I can learn from you and my colleagues at home. At the same 
timfc# I hope that I will be encouraged to share my experiences 
as well with my colleagues. When I'm forced to talk about it, 
I find myself reflecttdjon it more and perhaps more accurately. 
My hope is that we all would begin to encourage this type of 
exchange on a regular basis and, that by doing so, we can 
increase our effectiveness as teachers. Imagine using a faculty 
meeting to talk about good teaching rather than just administra- 
tive matters. Imagine even a weekly memo including: this is 
what works and even perhaps, this is what didn't work. 

The key to answering the question "How can learning be 
best fostered" may be found by first addressing the question 
of "How can we learn what will help us to better dispense the 
knowledge that we all have?" 

When first asked, "How do you know when you are an effec- 
tive teacher." I said, "I just know, sometimes it works and 
sometimes it doesn't." I think my first reaction remains 
accurate, but after further consideration I realize the ques- 
tion might best be answered by considering the following three 



time perspectives: (i; immediate (e.g., class-by-class); (2) 
intermediate (e.g. exam-Ly-exam, section-by-section) and; 
(3) long-term (e.g., end of the semester, the rest of the student' 
life) . There are several factors I consider in order to evaluate 
how I am doing at each of these points in time. Let me mention 
just a few of them. 

Immediate factors - (class-by-class — perhaps a class teacher 
log or diary might be worth keeping for a while) 

These factors may be the hardest to formally measure but 

perhaps are the easiest to "feel". 

(1) Type of question asked . Are the students only asking for 
clarification (asking me to repeat what I've already said) 
or do they also ask questions which are extensions 
(relating what I am teaching to other areas, etc.) of what 
I have taught? Ways to help insure they are asking the 
"right" kinds of questions". Tie things together, avoid 
making each lecture an island in itself; ask yourself at 
the onset of class what you hope to accomplish and try to 
stay on track; ask them questions. Warn them what you 
will be doing next class. Ask them to be prepared. Ask 
them to come in with some "good" questions. How do I 
respond to their questions? Do I encourage them to find 
answer or do I give it to them. How do I respond to a 
good question aid/or discovered answer? 

(2) Diversity of student participation . I hope most if not 
alJ my students will participate in class discussion or 
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informal converi^ations before and after class." Set them 
up" by saying something wrong occasionally or making a 
controversial statement. I find my students are more 
likely to talk if I can call them by name (nod of head, 
laughter, frowns) is participating. 

(3) Clock watching . Do the students pack up their belongings 
10 minutes before class is over, dart out the door the 
conclusion of cl-^ss, or arrive late on a regular basis? 
What does this say to us. Perhaps even more important, 

do 1 clock watch and think, "Isn't it over yet?" I really 
am satisfied when class runs overtime and nobody notices. 
Sometimes we need to know when to quit. But, I also think 
we need to respect the possibility that the student may 
have another class and not keep them overtime regularly. 

(4) Voluntary attendance . Do I keep them coming back class 
after class without major threats of grade deduction? 
When they know I take attendance and note whether they are 
on time or not I don't seem to have an attendance or 
tardiness problem, even when it's not a part of their 
grade. I think we all need to be kept accountable. If 
they're late I ask them to be late rather than not come. 

I ask them to be courteous enough to provide a brief 
explanation at the close of class. 

(5) Active versus passive listening . Are the students reading 
or preparing other classes materials, writing letters. 
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day-dreaming, talking, eating, or sleeping? Did they 
adequately prepare for this class? Statements like, "I 
wonder if this would make a good exam question," are good 
attention getters. Sometimes my students seem to enjoy 
class too much and don't take as many notes as they should. 
When I go to the board and write it down most students 
write it down too. 
(6) Staying on track . Did I cover the material I had hoped 

to complete? What did the students learn today? what did 
I learn? Did I adequately prepare? We should try occasion- 
ally to run the imaginary video back on ourselves and he 
brave enough to self-criticize and ask ourselves if we would 
have learned anything in class today or enjoyed class today* 
Set objective for yourself as well as for your students 
(Problem of only meeting objectives) . 

Intermediate factors 

(1) Student per foriPance . Are the students gaining the knowledge 
I am trying to teach? This can be evaluated in several 
ways including papers, exams, presentations, etc. Do the 
students need to be in class, read course material, etc. 
to do well in this class? Are the students who never come 
to class or never participate doing better or just as well? 
It's hard to decide which is the best method of evaluation. 
I like diversity and my students seem to also. Young 
students need frequent evaluation (so all is not lost or 
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wasted on a "single exam or paper). I like to acknow- 
ledge that certain students are good with facts and 
detail and others are better with integration, some are 
better writers, etc. I do think we are obligated to have 
our students write. What good does it do to gain all 
this wealth of knowledge if we can't share it written 
or orally. 

(2) Student satisfaction . I often allow my students to do 
mid-term course evaluations. Why not make effective 
changes in the class you are currently teaching rather 
than wait until next semester? Each class of student is 
different and unique and perhaps needs some adjusting to. 
We tell the students to adjust to each of our styles. 
Some give on our part may be quite beneficial. I also 
directly talk with students on a regular basis, asking 
about what they like and dislike about the class. I 
think its important to r.sk students what they'd like to 
accomplish in class. Occasionally it may be wise to save 
five minut'3s at the end of class and ask the students to 
"react to today's class." 

Long Term factors 

(1) Re-enrollment . Do the students enroll in other courses 

in my discipline after they've had me? Do they enroll in 

other of my classes or encourage their friends to do so? 

Are they enrolling in my classes for the right reasons? 

If I can hear comments like "She's tough but fair" and "I 
learned a lot", I am well pleased. 
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(2) Forir.al feedback . What do the students have to say about 
my class on the student course evaluation forms? I am 
going to react to or act upon these evalucitions . How do 
my superiors and colleagues evaluate my courses? 

(3) Informal feedback , Do I later hear from the students 
how my course material helps them in another course or 
even better, in life? Do my colleagues tell me they are 
hearing good things. 

Last-but-not-least, I find myself evaluating all three of these 
perspectives when I get brave enough to ask myself, "If I 
were a student in this course, would I feel like I learned 
something and would 1 want to attend on a regular basis?" 

Allow me to allude to some ether teaching tips: 
I. Course outlines: 

A. Give them complete information about your class 

1. Attendance 

2. Assignments 

3 . Exam type 

4. Paper description (s) 

5. Project description 

6. How you grade 

7 . Make-up assignments . 

(If it's important to your class; write it down.) 
II. Disclose some information about yourself 

1. What interests you (academic and otherwise) 

2. What bothers you 

3. Ask them what they've heard about you 
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III. Cheating, plagiarism 

1. If you're concerned about it, teJl them you are con- 
cerned and what you're prepared to do if it occurs. 

Find out the rules of your college and support them. 

2. Know the tricks (cheat sheets, writing on desk tops, 
extra exam booklets, information written on cups and 
cigarette packages). Here's where your colleagues 
can help out. 

3. Keep exams secure (alternate forms, think about where 
you store exams; and throw rough drafts away) . 

4. Unambiguously define plagiarism for them. 

5. Reduce pressure by not making examinations worth so 
large a proper r-ion of their grade. 

6. Provide review lists (pros and cons) . 
IV. Returning assignments and exams 

1. Be organized and stay on top of things (model what 
you preach) . I write out a master calendar to keep 
in perspective what's to come. 

2. Return material quickly; so they can make appropriate 
adjustments quickly. (Why do we evaluate?) 

3. Jumping-on-the-bandwagon phenomenon when going over 
test results. Taking up a 2nd class period going 
over exams. 

4. Have students write down grade complaints. 

5. Do item analyses. 

6. Try taking the exam yourself or have a grad student 
or fellow professor take or look over the exam. 
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V. Special circumstances; what to do and how to prepare. 

1* Death of spouse 

2. Roommate attempted suicide 

3. Child dying of cancer 

4. Days when I'm down 

5. When the equipment doesn't work 

6. Forgot my lecture notes. 

In conclusion, as I stated from the onset, "Nothing new under 
the sun." I hope some of what I mention gets you thinking 
about some things you haven't considered for a while. I hope 
it gets you talking with your peers. 
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ABSTRACT 

On the Use of Process in Education 



Apprahttnsion best describes my thoughts about using process with a non-analytic 
population, and curiosity about the success of such an approach. Several 
Modifications were made and class began. My experiences were, at times, supportive of 
any axpactations, and at others, quite contrary :o them. Following is what I have 
iMcnad. 

Ualai process in the average class, one might find the first class doing something 
lU^ thlst the instructor enters the classroom and introduces himself/herself, 
idMtifias the course and then asks. "What would you like to talk about today?". The 
stwlvits, rendered uncomfortable by the ensuing silence, after a few minutes, usually 
batln to speak. The first session (unless it is a class of analytic students) 
gmarally does not accomplish much. Questioning tends to center around whether or not 
tlw profeasor intends to lecture. Students often leave the first class quite 
confuaml. Sometimes they feel cheated, sometimes guilty, at best they do not really 
unOArstand what has taken place. Had they experienced grammar school education where 
tblVhad been encouraged to think rather than repeat , they might have shifted gears 
■OWWhat and engaged their own resources. This reaction speaks for traditional 
•docation in this Country and in many others. Traditionally, education in this 
Country }uiA consisted of a passive method: lectures by an instructor, readings from 
turn oort of text, and testing on either or both of those sources. Occasionally, a 
papsr and/or class participation enhance the final grade. As a result of this 
paMivo-receptive pattern of learning, when the student is required to rely on them- 
Mlww and their own bank of knowledge, it takes a significant period of time for the 
student to mobilize him/herself in order to retrieve, process and present the 
Information. An introduction is beneficial. It is helpful to begin by explaining 
l*at the instructor knows the material, and to lecture to students on something that 
th^ can read for themselves, is both insulting and wasteful. It is also helpful to 
explain that the students themselves have had nearly 20 years (or more) of life's 
experiences and based on that, as well as the fact that they are now involved in 
higher iJucation, we have a lot to learn from each other. Due to the general 
educational system in this Country, objective evaluative criteria are necessary. The 
studentf are reminded that there will be tests on reading material and a paper due, as 
well. If there are questions about textual material, they need to be brought up in 
class. They are then encouraged to relax and to try to enjoy an alternative learning 
exjferience. If no one offers any comnent, the instructor can ask, "So, what would you 
like to talk about today?". Depending on the individuals in the class, one may 
coMMnt or the instructor may need to "pick on" a few individuals whose faces may 
betray their thoughts. Usually, this "drawing in" of iitudents begins some process (it 
la also helpful to sit in a circle facing each other). Characteristically, for the 

•••■ions* there are long silences, and the question will be repeated each 
tliie, when is lecture to begin?". Asking wh^ they would like lecture is also an 
effective catalyst. 
, f 

Thiffe or four sessions into the course, some students will drop. Of those who remain, 
all but a few will begin to participate, iliere is always at least one person in the 
class who feels compelled to mention textual material on a regular basis, so the 
reading is covered. Tests hold no trick questions, only straight-forward material and 
little rote, but much application of textual material. 

A trust develops, most students relax and profess to enjoying this alternative style 
Of learning. In many ways, a healthy, low anxiety environment for learning is 
created. They feel good about themselves j have taken responsibility for what 
transpires. 



In mf tsaching experience, I have used orocess with both inmate and typical student 
popMlatlons. there is little basic difference betweenVhe reiiponses of the two. It is 
Hy oiplnlon that education has failed to stimulate students to be creative, to produce, 
to iMrn and to like learning. While rote and lecture are appropriate for some 
•ubjacts, they are methods which for other subjects, enslave rather than liberatrt and 
cultivate the mind's potential. I propose that if process or similar methods, 
praaantly under-utilized, could be employed appropriately, then we (as educators) would 
perform a greater service to each student and to the field of education. 



ON THE USE OF PROCESS IN EDUCATION 



1 C0*» to you today with an idea that is new (to us) but is really very, very old. It 
im thm idM of teaching through the use of process. Socrates taught that self -study 

WM laportant - it was a good idea then, and is now Especially at a time when 

education is increasingly prepackaged into neat modules and fed to the consuming 
studmt. Nothing is requested in return except for the regurgitation of the consumed 
nat^rial, not creativity, not originality, not even a student's thoughts on the 
Mtarial. I feel the result of all of this is atrophy. Students are stumped when they 
•re Mked to create and to contribute. Those brain cells are rusty - not dead - yet. 
My position is this; it is our responsibility, as educators, to stimulate students to 
think» not to provide the answers on a platter; to motivate students to discover, not 
spoon-feed - for as we spoon-feed, we help to cripple our next generation of thinkers. 

I don't profess to have the answer, but I do feel that the method of process is a 
progressive and valuable step for some, not all, courses, and I would like to share 
with you my experiences with it i use in the classroom. 

Process has been and is currently used in psychoanalytic institutes; perhaps the method 
is bast known in that setting. I held a fair amount of apprehension about using it 
with a non-analytic population - would it work? Would they even know what I was 
talking about? Some modifications were made and class began. At times my experiences 
vera supportive of my expectations and at other times, contrary to them. 

Using process in the average class, one might find the first class going something like 
this: the instructor enters the classroom and introduces himself/herself, identifies 
the course and then asks, "What would you like to talk about today?*'. Students, 
rendered uncomfortable by the ensuing silence, after a few minutes, usually begin to 
speak. The first session, unless it is a class of analytic students, usually does not 
acconplish much. Questioning tends to center around whether or not the professor i-ntt/Jtlo 
to lecture. Students often leave the first class quite confused. Sometimes they feel 
cheated, sometimes guilty, at best they do not really understand what has taken place 
(or has not taken place as some see it). Had they experienced grammar school education 
where they had been encouraged to think rather than repeat , they might have shifted 
gear^^ sooner and engaged their own resources. This reaction speaks for traditional 
education in this Country and in many others. Traditionally, education has consisted 
of a passive method: lectures by an instructor, readings from some sort of text, and 
tasting on either or both of those sources. Occasionally, a paper and/or class parti- 
cipation enhance the final grade. As a result of this passive-receptive pattern of 
leamingt when the student is required to rely on themselves and their own bank of 
knovladga, it takes a significantly larger period of time for the student to mobilize 
hlm/harsalf in order to retrieve, process and present the information. 

Vary aften, I will try to ease the transition by explaining that the instructor knows 
the aatarial and to lecture to students on something they can read for themselves is 
both Insulting and wasteful. It is also helpful to explain that the students 
thamaalvas have had nearly 20 years (or more) of life's experiences and based on that, 
as wall as the fact that they are now involved in higher education, we have a lot to 
learn from each other. They are being asked to have confidence in themselves and what 
they have to say, as well as to take responsibility for their learning. Both of these 
go against the grain of traditional education^ which places the student in the position 
of an ignorant sponge and the professor in the position of the omniscient one, dropping 
paarla of wisdom. Let's encourage our students and give them some credit, sosae 
confidence I 

Dua ta the structure of the educational system, objective evaluative criteria are 



The students are reminded that there will be tests on reading material and 
a pap#r dtM» as well. If there are questions about the textual material, they need to 
hm brought up in class. They are encouraged to relax and enjoy an alternative learning 
•xperimcs. If no one offers any comment, he instructor can ask, "So, what would you 
like to talk about today?'* Depending on the individuals in the class, one may comment 
or the instructor may need to "pick on" a few individuals whose faces may betray their 
thoughts, t/sually, this "drawing in" of students begins some process (it is also 
helpful to sit in a circle facing each other). Characteristically, for the first few 
sessions, there are long silences, and the question will be repeated each time, "when 
Is lecture to begin?" Asking wh^r they feel lecture is necessary is also an effective 
cetalyst. 

ThrM or four sessions into the course, some students will drop Fo those who remain, 
all but a few will begin to participate. There is always at least one person in the 
class who feels compelled to mention textual material on a regular basis, so the 
reading is covered. Tests hold no trick questions, no obscure facts or trivia, only 
straightforward material and little /^^e, but much essay and application of textual 
aeUrlal. 

A tivst develops, most students relax and profess to enjoy this alternative style of 
leenilng. In many ways, a healthy, low anxiety environment for learning is created. 

In py teaching "experience, I have used process with both prison inmates and typical 
student populations. There is little basic difference between the responses of the 
tvo. It is my opinion that education has failed to stimulate students to be creative, 
to produce, to learn and to like learning. It is my hope that the use of process in 
SOM situatlon^may change some of that. While rote and lecture are appropriate for 
soae subjects, they are methods which for other subjects, enslave rather than liberate 
and cultivate the mind's potential. I propose that if process or similar methods, 
presently underutilized, could be employed appropriately, then we (as educators) would 
perform a greater service to each student and to the field of education. 
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